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which he is accredited, are not sufficiently considered 
in the ministry, and it is freely assumed that the minister 
is a coward or sycophant if he does not blurt out what- 
ever is on his mind, regardless of who hears him. Men 
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sixty, a preacher gave solemn warnings on the text, 
“So teach us to number our days,” exclaimed that he 
was a fool and did not know what he was talking about; 
and, considering what he said and to whom, most peo- 
ple, especially those who find themselves near or beyond 
that age, will think her the better prophet of the two. 
It is fine to be bold, but not well to be too bold. 
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Wits extraordinary sureness of touch and soundness 
of judgment, Mr. Martin’s “Life of Jesus, from the 
Standpoint of the Higher Criticism” puts the results of 
the study of the Gospels more compactly and reliably 
into the hands of the general reader than has hitherto 
been done. ‘The book is as notable in exposing the crude 
radicalisms of criticism and in its fine spiritual appre- 
ciation, as it is in its careful statement of the assured 
results of modern scholarship. Bred in the Unitarian 
fellowship and trained in its leading school, the author’s 
present position in the Society for Ethical Culture makes 
his remarkable contribution none the less useful for the 
Unitarian reader and teacher. 
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THE benefactions of rich men are sometimes reckoned 
against them because they are rich. Besides being 
ungracious, this is unfair andinaccurate. It is true that 
they have given out of abundance. It is true that people 
of slender means give more to their needy fellows than 
rich people give out of their plenty. In proportion to 
resources, generosity keeps its centre nearer the masses 
than the classes. But it is also true that getting riches 
brings an added difficulty in disposing of them. It is 
the tendency of accumulation to beget in possessors a 
liking for more. If the rich give less in proportion than 
the poor, it is because it is harder for the rich to give 
than the poor. ‘‘Where there is great power to do 
wrong, to live and die justly is a hard thing and 
greatly to be praised, and few there are who attain to 
this.” ‘The words of Jesus, so seldom understood, mean 
the same as those of Socrates: it is harder for the rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven than for the loaded 
camel to get through that little door in the city gate, 
called the eye of the needle. The rich man who is gen- 
erous is entitled to aJl the credit that he gets, because 
he has done a thing so hard. 
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Now and then a suit against a school principal,brings 
up the question whether corporal punishment is advisable 
in the public schools. The trend of qualified opinion is 
against it. Experienced and high-minded teachers fre- 
quently say that they seldom or never resort to it, and that 
it might be altogether dispensed with. Although some- 
times the one thing a boy seems to need is a sound thrash- 
ing, it is a better conquest of him, and of the difficulty, 
to manage the boy without the thrashing. Under any 
restriction there is bound to be either abuse of power or 
the charge of such abuse which puts an unjust burden on 
the principal. We have been credibly informed of cases 
where teachers themselves, compelled to witness severe 
punishment, resolved to resign their posts rather than 
undergo repetition of the experience. There is always 
risk that sensational use may be made of the fact of such 
punishment, and a blameless man be made the victim of 
persecution or misunderstanding. As a protection to 
the principal as well as to the pupil, the institution should 
be abolished. If a boy is bad enough to punish in this 
way, he is bad enough to expel. The mere fact that a 
strong man may in anger inflict more injury than can 
be tolerated is enough to justify the abandonment of this 
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method of discipline. That it is indispensable to disci- 
pline, abundant experience disproves. Innumerable in- 
stances there are of maintenance of good order and 
obedience with never a case of corporal punishment. 
Whatever may be said for it, the brutalizing effect, the 
indignity of it, the low plane on which excusing rests, 
and its lessening of the precise forces of self-respect and 
emulation from which alone improvement proceeds, are 
sufficient to condemn any sort-of beating. There are 
better ways. = eg 


Tus headmaster of Eton in a letter to the Times, in 
regard to the kind of literature given to the rising genera- 
tion, says that mischief is being done because people are 
forgetting that there is only one question of importance 
to be considered, and that is, What are the ideas of life 
and conduct with which young people’s minds are being 
stocked? ‘Those who are working and hoping, however 
feebly, to encompass the lives of our boys and girls with 
wholesome atmosphere must know that in regard to sex- 
uality two facts stand out. First, that in proportion 
as the adolescent mind grows absorbed in sex questions 
wreckage of life ensues. Secondly, that sanity and up- 
right manliness are destroyed, not only by the reading 
of obscene stuff, but by a premature interest in sex matters, 
however it be excited; for the vital question for each 
youngster is whether or not the true perspective of things 
is being disturbed by what he sees, hears, and reads.” 
The question is a wider one than this form of it. It 
applies not only to literature, but to all kinds of publicity 
on the subject. The wiser and more experienced workers 
in the fields of social hygiene are clearly tending to 
confine the range of the candor which is proven necessary, 
and to recognize the duty of scrupulous caution and 
restraint in what is said, in care as to where it is said, and 
in rigorous selection as to who says it. 
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‘THERE can be little doubt, writes a Florida correspond- 
ent, that, if the educational law, forbidding the teaching of 
the negroes in that State, were fairly tested in the courts, 
it would be pronounced unconstitutional and void. 
Unfortunately there is at present no likelihood that any 
teacher will be found at once able to stand the expenses 
of a costly law-suit and self-sacrificing enough to involve 
himself in the inevitable discomfort and trouble it would 
bring, so there is no immediate prospect that the test 
will be made. 


After the Holidays. 


So lovely is the season of Christmas, followed by New 
Year’s Day, that we are loath to let it go. Like a strain 
of music which one longs to hear again and again, this 
time lingers in memory, and we would stay the passing 
moment that is so fair, and encoreits song. Alas! it not 
only goes, goes inexorably, but reaction comes. ‘The 
tide of feeling sinks toitsebb. We revert to the common 
way again, and in the light of memory its level seems 
lower than ever. Sharp against the spirit of the time of 
good-will comes the pushing world, wherein every one 
seems bent on nothing but his own ends. The sordid 
aims step in, like scene-shifters after the play, and clear 
away all the entrancing visions, the charming perspec- 
tives, the settings of love and peace, and bid us go about 
our business. Hateful the treadmill to him who is never 
free from its servitude, but doubly hateful to him who, 
like a recaptured slave, is returned from the taste and 
sight of freedom to its weary, illusory climb. Dark the 
gloom of sorrow, but never so black as against the sky of 


’ day, and was glad,” 
_keep is of the same breed. When ours seems to have had 


the short way they can with them. 


without them would be conjectural. 
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momentary gleams of joy and hope. Even in the merri- 
ment and glee there lurked the sense that the load was 
outside the door, that such exaltation could not last; 
and, sure enough, here it is,—heavy, galling, pitiless,— 
and we must pack it on and take the road. 

_ There is a way of anticipating this reaction and dis- 
counting its cost which is only despair flinging a challenge. 
It is the way of excess, the getting such a start as shall 
carry us over the bare place, the revelry and mirth which 
drinks the cup of forgetfulness and deadens the sensibil- 
ity, and redoubles gayety and forces mirth to high press- 
ure in the hope of an effect that shall last through the 
dry time. The throngs in the streets and clubs are try- 
ing this method. They think to allay the fear of the future 
by much noise, as if its troubles were demons which could 
be driven away by the beating of drums and the shouting 
of crowds. ‘Toasts are drunk, and maudlin cheers fill the 
air, and good fellowship runs riot, so that serious men 
become silly fools and elders take on a sort of youth that 
youthfulness despises. It is a wise and just appeal made 
by the Women’s Temperance Union in some cities for a 
protest against this form of celebration. There should 
be protest against it; and more than protest,—a frank 
definition of it, a clear exposure of its folly and stupidity 
and futility. What is sadder than to look on this making 
of such a good time as may outlast the chill of experience! 
What will be left of it to be a stay in time of strain? 
What in it is calculated to give any real cheer, any 
lasting courage? On the contrary, its accent weakens 
the emphasis it thinks to strengthen. ‘There in the kind 
of cheer is the seed of gloom added to gloom. Excess 
has to pay its price. ‘Time will not be cheated by any 
such offering. It is of spurious value. It looks like joy, 
but it lasts like mist. "Then what? 

In the normal and whole holiday feeling there is an 
element which stands the test of time, for it reaches out 
and takes what outlasts time. It consists of that joy 
which is inspired by realization of the endlessness of the 
tides. The ebbs which seem reaction are part of the proc- 
ess. Only by taking out a portion and reflecting on it 
by itself do we become depressed. We have cut off the 
moment from time when we deem it a contradiction of the 
preceding moment. It is rather a preparation for the 
succeeding moment. Sure it is that what has seemed to 
stop with us will not really stop. Continually the tides 
will rise, the season bring its cheer. After those who 
know us have forgotten us, and generations come which 
have never known us, children will shout and play, carols 
will be sung, and gifts be brought, and that which lifted 
us up where we heard heavenly hosts will lift up those 
who come after us. ‘The torch is handed on, and never 
fails a runner to take it and lift it. ‘‘Abraham saw my 
said Jesus, and the gladness we may 


its day, we can look forward to the coming day, and draw 
“by faith while living our freehold of thanksgiving.” 

This satisfaction feeds the soul without ceasing. It is 
not meted out by memory, it is not cut off in the passing 
of the days, what we have ceased to have does not stop 
its income. Its heavenly annuities go on to those who 
shave lost earning power. As we decrease, they increase. 
We have only to turn to them to find they have lost 
nothing in our losing. They are no mockery, like our 
cheap efforts to steal a form of permanence in tying a 
few more days, a few more joys, to time. 

This is what parents feel in their children and grand- 
children, this is why they take such satisfaction in going 


satisfaction of affections, the tenuity of love. It is the 
sense that in them they are already living the life that 
In them the life 
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of the future is structural, vital. With them the elders 
live ahead of their time. Experience does not terminate 
with one round, nor the colors of the spirit fade with the 
pallor of age. ‘There is the successful challenge to the 
passing season, not in one more of what ends, but of 
continuity through what does not end, not in a gleam of 
what must set, but in the dawn of the rising day. 

Such is the character of the truths which are the chil- 
dren of thought and of the mind of God. Some forms 
of them change and vanish, but their reality reappears 
vigorous and vocal. Entering into them, we are carried 
on beyond the bounds of our own perception of them. 
They are the endless generation which time never stops 
or ages. Those expressions which appear newest, and 
whose fading turns faith to fear, are as deceptive in 
their freshness as the colors and songs of a festive eve. 
Their challenge to time is despair’s first voice. They 
are unproductive. But those which are of the quality 
and stamp of permanence, give vernal youth to ancient 
lore, and lift the mind out of its short range where it 
looks backward and forward, seeing what the past has 
not kept and what the future cannot miss. 

If holiday cheer is of itself alone, then its passing is sad. 
But if it is of what carries generation on to generation, 
if it is made of love and truth which time did not make 
and cannot mar, and which vanquish time, if it is wrought 
into the soul, then no moods nor changes lessen its light. 


The Best Length of Life. 


In many places in the Bible it is taken as a mark of 
divine favor that prosperity and length of days should 
follow obedience to the law. One of the commandments 
gives as its reason “ that thy days may be long in the land,” 
though one cannot discover any connection of cause and 
effect between doing what it commends and reaching old 
age. But elsewhere the Psalmist seems to be preaching 
to himself another doctrine. He says that wisdom -is 
gray hairs to a man, and that one ought so to number his 
days as to apply his heart to wisdom. 

The haunting significance of this saying that makes it 
cling to the mind, and challenge a merely commonplace 
acceptance, lies in its modulation from one sort of measure- 
ment to an entirely different one. The terms of one 
cannot be translated into the terms of another, but, 
like an exquisite modulation in music, there is a very 
beautiful effect produced by such delicate change from the 
measure of quantity to the measure of quality. Mere 
number makes one kind of length, but a measure of worth 
makes another kind of length. The mind is suddenly 
raised from a commonplace level to a height wherein 
length turns into the illimitable thing. Length of days 
is a melancholy consolation for their ending some time. 
A man who was to be executed on his ninetieth birthday 
would not count it much of a favor that a long life was 
allowed in the mean time. He would prefer not to be 
reminded so emphatically that, though postponed, his 
death was decided on. An indeterminate sentence would 
be more to his mind. To show him how many years he 
had to live would not cheer him much. ‘That sudden 
drop at the end would spoil the pleasure of having it put 
off. And, therefore, the comfort which it was proper to 
feel at the contemplation of length of years suddenly 
became vacant in the Psalmist’s mind. He wanted some- 
thing more sustaining in the mean time, and what 
makes this sentence of his unforgettable and fresh is that 
he found it. He found that wisdom had no length at all, 
and therefore would never stop. He saw that, when 
life was defined as wisdom, it turned from quantity, 
which is by nature limited, to quality, which by nature 
is not. 
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The first attractiveness about this way of putting the 
matter is that it evens up what is else a very uneven 
thing. In the long and short of the matter it says this 
is both the long and short of the matter,—this wisdom 
runs along through life as though there were no such things 
as years and birthdays, and the few or many of them. 
Wisdom is what it is, whatever the calendar says. It does 
not hear any clock-ticks. Its stream flows on, always 
bright and jocund, while time’s forests and generations 
decay and pass away. It gives an equivalence to the in- 
equalities of life. Up and down, through years few and 
many, through all sorts and conditions of condition, 
up and down through differences of ignorance and learn- 
ing, poverty and wealth, privilege and deprivation, 


wisdom runs, and her voice is to all the sons of men. 


She offers what may be gained everywhere, what may be 
lost anywhere. Let not the man of high degree think 
he has gained all heights, or that to his brother of low 
degree the best heights may not be accessible. There is 
no aristocracy in wisdom that may not be shared by 
every one everywhere. 

We can hold to this even when we think of the aris- 
tocracies of mental and intellectual grading, for wisdom 
is a different thing from learning. A lesson that can 
be learned and recited is as different a thing from the 
impalpable quality called wisdom as reading a language 
is different from speaking it, or knowing all that can be 
put into a book or told about business is different from 
knowing the business. A man might be learned about 
cooking so as to give on demand every recipe ever pub- 
lished, and yet have no wisdom at all about cooking. 
A learned cook might be no cook at all. A youth goes 
from college where he could get A’s in a year for mere 
day and enters a business, expecting to acquire profi- 
ciency at no greater cost of effort. But he finds that what 
he can learn, all that there is to be learned about, in a half- 
day takes a year of slow hard experience to be wise in. 
In fact, he finds that some of those subjects he thought 
himself up in are just the subjects he has to begin all over 
again to be wise in. For only richness of experience gives 
wisdom, the ability to feel the proportions of things, the 
power to classify, and use them, and get out of them all 
that it belongs to them to give. 

This makes quite consistent the possession by ignorant 
people of great wisdom, which, when we find it, seems to 
us odd and peculiar and curious. They are wise, often 
with as deep and sure a wisdom as the records of great 
lives can show, because they have had the training that 
makes wisdom, and have acquired the instinct to see 
where things belong. This makes quite consistent the 
expectation that the highest things of life are within reach 
of the lowest level of living, because it shows that the 
practice of what makes wisdom is open everywhere. All 
the greatest tests of life come to all alike. There is a civil 
service examination, so to speak, which no one can evade, 
and which may raise those of low degree and pull down 
the mighty from their seats. The strains everybody has 
to bear, that make the nerve and muscle of the soul, call 
as evenly as death itself on all alike. No democracy so 
pure in theory but we see it working in the experiences 
all have to undergo. The courage, the sweetness, the 
patience, the good-will, the helpfulness, and the high en- 
durance, wrought in the loom of living, making the web 
of wisdom, show a community among men produced in 
hearts fashioned alike, by lives disciplined alike. 

And, as wisdom itself is obtained in experience, so this 
doctrine about wisdom is proved by the testimony of 
experience. The evidence of human lives is over- 
whelmingly for such a verdict. 
has been met by some one, and conquered. That which is 
like to inundate life has flooded others, and they have 


All that baffles any one © 
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risen above the waves and walked on the waters. No 
tragedy ever comes that has not before been borne, and 
with peace at the end. The fabric that such lives wrought 
was not cut by the abhorred shears. When life closes in 
on us and we feel the clutch of fate and we die daily, 
these patterns of love and goodness show us a succeeding 
plan to this which ends. When we enter into the spirit 
of the cloud of witnesses that make history throb with 
life, we breathe an air of freedomi. Our days are no longer 
numbered. A day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years are asa day. For they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever. 


Current Topics. 

Cominc close upon the announcement of the vol- 
untary relinquishment of control over the Western Union 
Telegraph Company by the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company, the withdrawal of partners of the firm 
of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. from thirty directorates of 
powerful corporations caused wide-spread comment at 
the opening of the New Year, as an indication of the 
apparent purpose of great aggregations of capital to con- 
form to the spirit of the Sherman Anti-trust Law, and 
the provisions in the new currency law against the per- 
petuation of interlocking directorates. It is the expecta- 
tion of the Department of Justice that its campaign for 
the thorough enforcement of anti-trust legislation will be 
greatly simplified by the compliant attitude of corpora- 
tions and individuals, as exemplified by the new policy 
adopted by the American Telegraph & Telephone Com- 
pany and the Morgan group of financiers. It is ex- 
plained, in behalf of the Morgans, that their withdrawal 
from the directorates was undertaken in response to a 
growing public sentiment, stimulated and crystallized 
by the disclosures made by the Pujo investigation into 
the workings of the so-called “money trust.” 
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AT a moment when the question of the exclusion of 
Asiatics from the United States is the subject of interest- 
ing and rather protracted negotiations between Wash- 
ington and Tokio, Anthony Caminetti, Commissioner 
General of Immigration, in his report, made public at the 
end of last week, points out that the laws excluding 
Orientals are being frequently violated, and urges the 
strengthening of the barriers against the proscribed races. 
In an official document, which must have been read with 
no less interest in Tokio than in London, the commis- 
sioner finds that “‘it is perfectly manifest that many 
Orientals are now getting into this country unlawfully,” 
especially in the case of Hindus, who, Mr. Caminetti 
argues, have become ‘‘a serious problem.” New laws, 
Mr. Caminetti says, will be drafted in an endeavor to 
bar out more effectively the class of immigration pro- 
hibited by i legislation. 


rd 


Some decisive development in Mexican affairs, and a 
possible new application of American policy toward Mexico 
are believed to be foreshadowed by an interview, which 
took place on the night of January 2, on the 
cruiser Chester, several miles out in the gulf of Mexico, 
between President Wilson and John Lind, his special 
representative in Mexico. Mr. Lind, though the proc- 
ess involved some inconvenience to the President, on 
vacation at Pass Christian, Miss., was not permitted to 
land, and the subject of his report to the President was 
not revealed or even hinted at by the executive, beyond 


_ the admission that it had to do with the latest events in 
_ the neighboring republic. After the President had left the 
_ eruiser, that vessel started on its return trip to Vera Cruz 
_ without undue loss of time. The circumstances of the 
_ conference on the Chester gave rise to varied speculation, 
one explanation of the incident being that the inter- 
national aspect of the war in Mexico had assumed a phase 
that new, and perhaps more energetic, treat- 
— by the United States. 
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_ Quick denial was forthcoming on December 31, from 
both London and Berlin, of the account published in 
certain American newspapers that the first step in an 
> Anglo-German campaign to eliminate American competi- 
i tion from the markets of the world had taken the form of 
J the of the Portuguese colonial possessions in 
Africa by Great Britain and Germany, respectively, with 
a view to the eventual closing of Africa to the American 
J manutiacturer and capitalist. In the denial from London, 
‘it was pomted out that Portugal had not expressed a 
____ desire for such a sale, although it was admitted that, in 
‘the event of the Portuguese possessions being put on the 
market, Great Britain and Germany might take steps to 
_ divide the territory among themselves. The explana- 
tion of the actual situation in Berlin was couched in simi- 
lar language, and emphasized, in addition, Germany’s 
right to the pre-emption of Mozambique and Angola in 
case Portugal should express or intimate a willingness to 
consider a proposal for the purchase of the territories 
named. 


ad 


Tue evident desire of the Chinese authorities to in- 
terest American capital in the development of China is 
, ee indicated in cable messages from Pekin last week. 
_ It is realized in Pekin that in Anjerica alone could China 
“ money for her internal development without the 
te political conditions implied in European loans. 
In spite of the pressing offers made by authorized Chinese 
= however, it is intimated in Washington that no 
43 encouragement will be given to any proposed 
American participation in Chinese finances that bears 
- slightest suggestion of active co-operation by the 


Department; but the attitude of the administration 
ard the interference of foreign powers in the internal 
s of the Chinese republic is indicated by the plain 
ition, coming out of Washington, that the resources 


 etvored treatment for American capital in 
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RMS in favor of the Jews in Roumania are fore- 
red in a statement to a group of Jewish leaders, 
to King Charles of Roumania on January 3. 
arles is quoted by the Central News Agency as 
the memorialists that he recognizes the fact that 
ition of the Jews in Roumania under existing 
1 is intolerable, and g himself to urge 
legislative action to confer the rights of 
upon: the race. The news, if it 
, indicates a desire, on the part of the Rou- 


L Bente abatity of ths Ling 
form ns outlined by him may well be ques- 

ween ol, the bitter anti-Semitic sentiment which 
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appears to permeate the Roumanian nation, and par- 


- ticularly the agrarian portion of it. 
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THE return of Leonardo Da Vinci's painting, “Mona 
Lisa,’ to its place in the Louvre, whence it was mali- 
ciously. stolen more than two years ago by Vincenzo 
Perugia, an Italian, who wished to punish France for 
Napoleon’s raids on Italian art, was made a ceremonious 
occasion at the opening of the new year. The price- 
less painting, after being handed over to the French am- 
bassador by the Italian government, was escorted from 
Italian soil to Paris by an : official party, and its arrival at 
the French capital was surrounded with marks of re- 
spect scarcely less impressive than those which would 
have characterized the arrival of a visiting sovereign. 
During the initial public view a substantial admission 
fee was charged, to be applied to the relief of poor Italians 
in Paris, in recognition of the cordial co-operation of the 
government in the recovery of the masterpiece, and its 
restoration to the place of honor it had occupied in the 
great French art museum before its abstraction by the 
patriotic but misguided Perugia. 


Brevities. 
It is the weakest strand in the weaving of character 
that snaps first when temptation comes. 


A new definition of genius has been given by Thomas 
Edison, to wit: “Genius is 2 per cent. inspiration and 
98 per cent. perspiration.” 


The ideal school of the future will be the one made so 
attractive and stimulating by calling out the likings and 
individuality of the pupils that they cannot be kept 
away from it. 


Orison Swett Marden, in a late book, says that one 
of the most pathetic pictures in American life is that of 
the old men who have retired, but had nothing to retire 
to except their fortunes. They had never prepared for 
old-age enjoyment. 


Marshall Field gave this wise counsel to young men: 
“The man who puts additional capital into his brains— 
information, well directed thought, and study of possi- 
bilities—will surely get increased returns. There is no 
capital and no increase of capital safer and surer than 
that.”’ 


Says Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr.: “I have nothing to 
say against open-mindedness. It is a good antidote to 
bigotry. In its place it is wholesome. But I am insur- 
gent against regarding this as an adequate substitute for 
positive knowledge, positive beliefs, positive loyalties, 
positive affections, positive duties, and a positive gospel.” 


This is an age characterized by a wide-spread desire 
for the acquisition of inordinate possessions of earthly 
goods. It should heed these words of Thomas Hughes 
in proverbial phraseology: “When shall we learn that 
he who multiplieth possessions multiplieth troubles, and 
that the single use of things which we call our own is 
that they may be his who hath need of them?” 


A recent magazine writer of known authority on voca- 
tional training says: “The fact that eighty per cent. of 
the girls in any high school will marry within a few years 
and be settled in homes, and that the only specific training 
they will ever get for their life-work must be had in the 
high school, suggests the desirability of giving girls some- 
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thing more than the boys want. So strong has this feel- 
ing become that few high schools to-day omit the house- 
hold arts from their curriculums.” 


The character of the thoughts on which we most 
habitually dwell in our hours of meditation is commensu- 
rate with our intellectual and moral standing in the scale 
of human life. 


Copenhagen is the most law-abiding city in the world. 
In 1910, among its 554,000 people, there was only one 
murder. ‘This was at the rate of 0.18 to 100,000 popu- 
lation, while the ratio in Paris the same year was 3.6, 
in New York 6.9, and in Chicago 9.2. 


One by one the transportation of dangerous infections 
is being traced to insect pests. The latest, the simulium 
fly, has now been proved to be the carrying agent of 
pellagra, a disease lately attributed to fungus growing 
upon Indian corn. In some districts in the United 
States pellagra is almost as fatal as tuberculosis. 


The Common Duty. 


Not in Sinai’s ringing thunder comes the voice of God to-day; 
But as each goes forward—backward—Duty fronts him on the way. 


Take it! Leaveit! On thy choosing clangs the crucial moment’s 


door, 
Thou art lord or thou art vassal, serf or king, forevermore! 


He who wins must be a doer in the world of thought and act; 
He who wins the thing worth winning must be God’s in truth and 
fact. 


Must be God’s—all God’s—no dual empire rules the human soul; 
Not to Mammon is the work-time, and to God the Sabbath dole! 


Must be God’s—all God’s—his spokesman, clean of thought and 
pure of lips; = ae 

Must be God’s—all God’s—his craftsman to the tingling finger 
tips; 

Must be God’s—all God’s—his vassal lord of all the world beside, 

Striking down the wrong inhuman, nursed by human want and pride. 


Thou thyself must be a doer in the world of act and thought; 
As thou doest, lord or vassal, thou art much, or less than naught! 


Thou thyself must be a leader, thou must do thy part or lack; 
Set thy face unto the sunrise, put the shadows at thy back! 


—Hugh J. Hughes, in the Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


Running Away from Winter. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Bringing the two ends of New England together is the 
happiest feat of recent transportation. The railroads 
that used to run so generally east and west are now fin- 
gering about the Gulf States with a rich enthusiasm. 
They have found out that Florida is a part of Connecticut 
and Louisiana a part of Michigan, and that they need to 
be brought together for mutual comfort. It is not the 
orange we are after, although the Florida orange is now 
cheaper than the New York apple: what we want is the 
Florida potatoes in April and the Tampa strawberries in 
March, and, better yet, we want a place to go when the 
thermometer is below zero and the frost is squeezing the 
life out of old bones. Grippe has made a big change with 
our northern winters of late, and just how to get on with 
it we have not yet found out. We should be glad if Russia 
or China would keep their unmanageable diseases at 
home, but so far we have found no better way to get 
along with this devitalizing and undermining grippe than 
to run away from it. 

It is a very bewitching story to read that the ther- 
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mometer never goes below twenty-five and that the 
melons in June average forty pounds to the carload. 
That was not all that they said; but that part was true, 
and we found not only this, but we found the ground 
covered with melons rejected after-the carloads were all 
gone. We were welcome to pick up any melon we pleased 
that did not weigh over twenty-five pounds. In the orange 
groves all the drops are as good as free, and the drops, like 
dropped apples, are mainiy the~sweetest. We found 
gardens in full blast in midwinter. [here were cabbage 
and carrots and spinach and turnips and cauliflower in 
January; celery and lettuce at any time; sweet potatoes 
planted in the summer months, but diggable whenever 
wanted throughout the year. We found this to be true, 
and a climate that was evidently sliced off from paradise, 
the finest we have found anywhere in the world. Roses 
in blossom in January, and cannas all the year round. 
A touch of frost may occur at any time from November 
to April, but not more than enough of it to spice life and 
keep one wide-awake in horticulture. Two or three times 
in the winter we found fires kindled in the orange orchards 
for fear the northern blizzard might edge its way a little 
too far to the south. But think of the climate that is 
considered fearfully bitter at twenty-five above zero? 

Floridians are not satisfied with boasting of ideal winter 
climate: they claim that it is a better summer climate 
than New York and Massachusetts can afford. Among 
the lakes of central Florida there is a breeze all the time 
from either the ocean or the Gulf, and where the people 
know how to live without pools and dirty drains there are 
neither mosquitoes nor malaria. ‘These are never bred by 
the lakes, and come from only marshes or slop-holes. 
Much of the State, however, is owned by these intolerable 
insects, and it is into these uninhabitable sections that 
land speculators have been booming thousands of our 
northern poor people. -Their last dollars are taken from 
them for worthless city lots, located ten miles from any 
railroad, and farms that are half the time under water. 
No one should buy an acre without having first seen it, 
and then having seen something besides. 

We must allow this abatement to have full force, for 
the same rascality is in full operation not only all through 
the Gulf States, but in California and Colorado and else- 
where. So far as Florida is concerned, among the hills 
and the lakes the summer is surely as delightful as the 
winter. The showers are daily all through the months of 
excessive heat, and the habit of working early in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, with a three hours’ siesta at noon, 
is far safer than the northern habit of rushing work at 
mid-day. ‘The breeze never fails you, and the nights are 
almost invariably cool. The hurricanes of the’ coasts 
never touch the highlands, and the pines standing one 
hundred feet high act as so many lightning rods. Sun- 
stroke is never heard of. 

November always shows the southern migration in full 
motion. It begins earlier of late, and is less transient. 
The old-fashioned tourist, who was able to spend a month 
in costly hotels, is now largely displaced by a more quiet 
crowd of common folk, who desire only to escape 
cold weather, with attendant catarrhs and rheumatism. 
These are more likely to take small cottages at from ten 
to twenty dollars per month, or simple board with some 
“Cracker’’ family, possibly at from five to seven dollars 
per week. There is quaintness and character study ahead, 
and there are some wonderful displays of Nature, winter 
rambles without winter, with rowing and possibly fishing 
in the lakes that fill every hollow. 

Schoolma’ams get vacations from the cities of Maine 
and Minnesota, and ministers are scattered all about the 
pine woods. Farmers are learning how to close up their 
houses in Ohio when the apple picking is done and the 
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corn is husked, returning to their northern work about 
the first of April. It is not an easy problem to solve, this 
of a winter vacation: each one has to solve it for himself 
or herself. 

By all odds the pleasantest method is to have a little 
cottage of your own or owned by a club of friends; and, 
of course, this is also the most economical. When these 
cottages are closed for the summer, they are never meddled 
with nor are their gardens trespassed on. It is a fact 
that the negroes rarely intrude on private property, and 
they are almost never house-breakers. Nearly every 
little cottage in the South has its garden and its fruit trees, 
including orange and grape fruit, loquat and lemon and 
fig and mulberry. Most of these ripen during what we 
call winter, and they are at the service of the migratory 
tenant. He can also-do a good deal of gardening during 
the winter months. On the whole, we do not see anything 
more attractive in the way of enlarging home life than 
this annual migration. 

SORRENTO, FLA. 
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Missions and the Planting of Christianity.* 


BY PROF. KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D., UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN. 


I am going to speak about the past primarily because 
it is a mirror in which you can see the future, for I take 
it that that is the only really instructive way in which 
to study history,—so to use it that by noting the experi- 
ments of our forefathers we may be able to make use of 
their successes and avoid their failures. 

The period to which we go back is a time when I sup- 
pose the body of people who undertook the most successful 
mission which has ever been carried out was perhaps 
not so great as the company assembled in this room, and 
certainly had not nearly the same degree of influence 
in the society to which it belonged. 

Let me try to reconstruct the situation, the world into 
which they went out to preach. The Roman Empire 
was beginning to feel conscious of its failure. It had 
succeeded in providing a political constitution for a 
great part of the civilized world, but it had not succeeded 
in providing any adequate form for the religious life of 
the people whom it had conquered or who had voluntarily 
come under its domination. Thus you get a double 
phenomenon. ‘There is, on the one hand, the movement 
of the Roman Empire as a great civilizing force toward 
‘the East, ever moving further and further east, but 
at the same time there was a corresponding tide of re- 
ligious life which was coming from the East back to Rome, 
spreading over the countries which Rome had brought 
under its sway, so that, whereas from the legal and con- 


stitutional point of view there was a constant movement * 


in one direction,—you could describe it as the Westerniz- 
ing of the Middle East,—there was a corresponding 
movement in the other direction, so far as religion was 
concerned, which could be described only as the Oriental- 
ization of the West. Moreover, if you will understand 
the history of the success of Christianity, you have to 
realize that nothing is becoming so plain to us in the light 
of modern research as the fact that Christianity succeeded 
in impressing itself upon the Roman Empire as the most 
successful Oriental religion for the purposes of the Roman 
Empire. It was a long time before it succeeded, but 
it came in definitely as an Oriental religion, and it made 
its way always on that basis. 
_ It was not the only Oriental religion. The dominant 
at that time was the number of different types 
of Oriental religions which were flowing into the Empire, 


__ * An address delivered before the Unitarian Missionary Conference, Nov. 11, r913- 
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and the question which seems to me to be most important 
from our point of view is to understand why it was that 
this particular religion rather than any other succeeded 
in the Roman Empire. 

Let me first remind you, however, how interesting it 
is to notice that we in our time are in very much the same 
position as the Roman Empire was at that time, though 
with certain marked differences. I take it that the whole 
meaning of missionary enterprise, from whatever denom- 
ination, is in the main that we are realizing the necessity 
of spreading religion into the East. There was, as I 
said, in the Roman Empire the movement of religion 
from the East to the West. We have taken that over. 
We have Occidentalized that Eastern religion, and now 
we are trying to send it back changed and modified to 
a still further East beyond that from which it originally 
came. 

In another respect also we are strangely like the Roman 
Empire, because, although there is a greater stream of 
missionary enterprise now than there ever has been, and 
all churches are feeling the necessity of missionary enter- 
prise, not only for the sake of those whom they wish to 
educate, but also for the sake of their own development, 
we are all feeling that the old expressions are not quite 
adequate. We are feeling the truth of religious, of spir- 
itual experience, more, I think, than most generations 
have felt it. On the other hand, perhaps because we 
are feeling the truth of that experience, we are feeling 
also the inadequacy of the forms of expression which 
we have inherited. We are all doing what the citizens 
of the Roman Empire were doing. We are striving to 
find forms which will adequately, more correctly, trans- 
late into a language, which will be understood of the 
people, the experience which we feel to be at the basis of 
our own lives. So weare really trying to do just what 
men were trying to do in the Roman Empire. 

I come, then, to the question, What were the con- 
ditions which made for success? It obviously was not 
that the missionaries started with any special personal 
advantages. It was only what they could find in their 
surroundings which could help them. 

In the first place there were certain material advantages 
which they found. They found an Empire which was 
fully organized, with means of communication. The 
great roads of the Empire were open for travel, and you 
will find that, at all events wherever they were successful, 
the first Christian missionaries went along the great trade 
routes. They may have gone into the wilderness off 
those great lines, too, but, if so, we know comparatively 
little about it. What we do know is that, where they 
were successful, it was where they followed the trade 
route. They went along the great roads of the Empire 
and they preached in the great towns, in the centres of 
commerce. They made their appeal, so far as I can 
understand it, to the business men much more than to 
the dilettante or even to the cultured classes of their 
day. 

In the second place, among those classes, the business 
classes of the Empire, they found ready to their hand a 
great mass of people who were already asking for some- 
thing to be given them. Remember that the business 
classes of the Roman Empire were not, socially at least, 
parallel to the business classes of our civilization. I take 
it that the great majority of the business classes, that is 
to say, the men who were actually doing the work, were 
slaves, and those who were not slaves were very largely 
freedmen. It was forbidden, you will remember, in the 
Roman Empire for any one of senatorial rank to engage 
in business at all. Among that class they found the 
existence of a group of men who were so marked out that 
they had the technical name of ‘“God-fearers.” You 
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will find, if you read the Acts of the Apostles, that ref- 
erence is again and again made to people as having various 
qualities, and also ‘‘and he feared God,” or “‘he was one, 
a devout man,’—various phrases of that kind. If 
you looked them up in the original language, you would 
find that they mostly go back to one or the other form of 
a phrase which you can best translate literally as “God- 
fearers.”’ One of the things which we have learned com- 
paratively recently is that that is not simply a statement 
that they were generally pious, but it means that they 
belonged to a definite class, and I want to try to explain 
some of the characteristics of this class, because it seems 
to me that they correspond to a class existing in our own 
time in all nations, and to be just the class which espe- 
cially need missionary enterprise. 

The God-fearer was a man who was religious, but dis- 
satisfied with organized religion. He felt in his heart 
the necessity of developing and cultivating that spiritual 
experience which seemed to bring him into touch with a 
higher world, but he was not satisfied with any of the 
ways in which the professional clergy, if I may use the 
phrase of to-day, were proposing to help him to develop 
or stimulate that spiritual experience. So he went about, 
to use modern language once more, from church to church, 
finding something everywhere, but in no church everything 
that he wanted. He would go, for instance, one day to 
the Jewish synagogue, and there he would find a teaching 
about God, as the only one existing Father of all men. 
He would find a teaching about God which appealed 
to him as fine and true. But he would find also teaching 
as to the observances of ceremony, ritual, everything 
which we call cultus, which offended him. He was 
asked to observe rules which seemed to him foolish or 
trivial, and he revolted against them. He said, “I ad- 
mire a great deal of the synagogue, but I cannot become 
a Jew.” 

He went to a meeting-place of the worshippers of Isis 
or Mithra,—also Oriental religions, you will notice,— 
and there he found a deep mysticism which appealed 
to him, which seemed to him to lack the undesirable 
“‘clear-cutness”’ of the theology of the Jew and to provide 
for his spiritual life that feeling of union with something 
mysterious, though real, which defied expression; and 
yet, when he went a little further, he would find that this 
deeply mystical religion was connected on the other side 
with a mythology which seemed to him childish and with 
forms of worship which seemed to him frankly undesira- 
able, and so he was inclined to say, “I greatly admire the 
mysticism of Isis, but I cannot become definitely one 
of her worshippers.” 

Then, when he turned to the official religion of his 
country, of the state, he found that it was more and more 
culminating in worship of the Emperor, and he might 
have felt, ‘This is the recognition of the divine element 
in organized society, but at the same time it leaves out 
of sight both the monotheism of the Jew and the mysticism 
of the mystery religions, and it is insufficient for my pur- 
poses: it is scarcely religion at all.” 

Thus, you see, he would become a wanderer, a religious 
man without a church; and I cannot help thinking that 
that is a phenomenon which finds a most significant 
parallel in our own time. It finds its parallel here in our 
own countries; it finds its parallel, as I understand it, 
still more in the Eastern world which we have opened up. 
What are we going to do about our class of modern God- 
fearers, who have undoubtedly a real religious experience, 
who are hungering and thirsting for an organization in 
which they will find some satisfactory communion with 
those who are like-minded with themselves, and who do 
not find in any existing form exactly that which they are 
looking for? You see that is a problem which is more 
than missionary in the narrower sense of the word: it is 
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a problem which appeals to us for our necessities at home 
as well as our duties abroad. 

Now the Christians were in the end the penile who 
most successfully satisfied this class of God-fearers, and 
they did so for two reasons, both of which, I think, point 
very clearly to the primary duties not only of missionaries, 
but also of all those who desire to teach religion. In 
the first place, they succeeded because they thoroughly 
understood their hearers. The men who succeeded 
were Hellenistic Jews. "That is to say, they were Jews 
who had been born and brought up outside Judea in 
the Roman Empire. They had inherited that Judaic 
monotheism which was at the back of Christianity, 
which was an integral part of Christianity. They had 
inherited Messianic teaching, but they had been brought 
up in the Roman Empire. They knew not only the way 
in which their ancestors had thought, they also knew 
the way in which the people among whom they were 
living were actually thinking, so that they thoroughly 
understood what would be intelligible and what would 
not be intelligible in their teaching, and they were pre- 
pared either to explain things, if they thought they were 
necessary, or to drop them altogether, if they thought 
they belonged to that side of things which were unneces- 
sary for the new world which they were endeavoring to 
convert. 

That is one of the things which missionaries at other 
periods have often, I think, neglected. They go out into 
a new world with a message which is intelligible to 
their own compatriots and which means something to 
them. They even take the trouble to learn the language 
of the people to whom they are going; but they do not 
take the trouble, as a rule, to learn the forms of thought 
of the nation which they are proposing to convert, and 
it is just as important to understand the forms of thought 
as the words of a language. 

In the second place they felt, as I take it all who are 
really deeply impressed with the importance of religion 
feel, the superiority of experience to any of its forms of 
expression. What they felt was not that they had a 
form of words to repeat, but a light to hand on. It 
was not merely an intellectual message which they 
brought: they really felt that they were taking with them 
new life, and it was their business in some way to enable 
those who should look to them to appreciate and to share 
in that new life. ‘They knew that the way in which they 
were going to expound it was inadequate. They were 
perfectly aware that their knowledge was in part: they . 
understood that they saw through a glass darkly; but 
what they had was life, and that they wished to hand on. 

Then you can understand that men who feel like that 
are not prepared to be too delicate in their way of dealing 
with the translation of experience into expression. If 
you are encharged with acting as secretary of a man who 
speaks a language which you do not perfectly ‘under- 
stand, you will take more trouble in actually repeating 
upon paper the precise words he has used than if you 
understand what he means. It is not always the best 
secretary who is most careful to reproduce the inac- 
curacies of expression in that which has been given him to 
put on paper. He knows what his employer wants to say, 
and he says it. He gives the message rather than the 
form of the message. It is only when you are not certain 
that you know what the message really is, and you do 
not quite understand the letter,—it is only then that you 
are going to be meticulously careful in repeating every- 
thing precisely as it was given you, without asking whether 
you understand it or whether anybody is likely to under- 
stand it. These first missionaries did feel that they 
thoroughly understood what had been intrusted to them, 
and they were much more impressed with the necessity 
of handing that on, so that people should understand it, 
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rather than in repeating the exact form of words in which 
it had come tothem. ‘Therefore, they undertook a process 
of retranslation, which is at least quite as difficult as 
anything which we have to do in our generation. They 
undertook to translate the expression of religious life 
from what was originally an exclusively Jewish form of 
statement into something which should be intelligible 
to an almost exclusively Greek-thinking population, and, 
if you compare what it was when they started and what 
it was when they left off, you will find that they left hardly 
anything quite untouched. Yet it was their own witness 
that in so altering the statement they felt that they were 
acting with the greatest loyalty to their,own original 
commission. 

They felt, I suppose, that, if you are intrusted to take 
a message from, let me say, England to Germany, you 
will probably do it better if you deliver it in German, 
even though it was originally given to you in English, 
than if you insist in repeating a series of English phrases 
which are very admirable in themselves, but have the 
drawback of not being understood by your German 
hearers; and so they translated. You will find that in 
that way they translated the expectation of the coming 
of the kingdom into the promise of personal eternal life. 
They translated the Jewish expression Christ, Messiah, 
into the Greek expression Logos, Word of God; and so 
throughout the whole apparatus of theology they trans- 
lated from Jewish thought into Greek thought. It was 
a tremendous undertaking. We do not understand it 
fully, because the books in which we have it represent 
largely a combination of both stages, and we read them 
through and through without appreciating, without 
seeing what has happened. But it was a tremendous 
achievement, and it seems to me that it is an achieve- 
ment which puts upon us in our generation the respon- 
sibility of trying not to fall behind the standard which 
they set. 

It is obviously plain that, if we are going to deliver our 
message to the nations of the East, we cannot do so by 
repeating to them a series of expressions which have come 
down to us, first from Jewish, then through Greek, finally 
through more or less Germanic ancestry, until they have 
reached ourselves. We can deliver the message only if 
we can translate it not only into the language, but into 
the forms of thought of the people whom we desire to 
benefit; and I do not know who there is who is capable 
of doing that at this moment. All I know is that it 
can be done only as it was done in the first stage, by the 
process of experiment and failure. Men have to go out, 
try to understand their hearers, find out what their forms 
of thought are, and then explain the message, the spiritual 
message which they have to bring, using the word in its 
broadest sense,-in a form which those people can under- 
stand, 

I believe that, if we have enough people who know 
what that message is, who have the experience secure so 
that they do not have to worry too much about expres- 
sion,—I believe that they can do it; and the more people 
who try to do it, the better. We do not want our civiliza- 
tion, which is at least as great as the civilization of the 
Roman Empire, to go down to history with the same 
blame attached to it as attached to the Roman Empire,— 
the blame, I mean, that, although it educated and civil- 
ized and extended the material prosperity of the world, 
it failed to find any form of expression for the religious 
life, which is so strong, so powerful, so active, in our gen- 

eration, and which is seeking so eagerly, and at present 
with so little success, the form of expression which will 
bring it into line with the thought of our time on other 
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“The Desert turned to Paradise.” 


BY H. W. F. 


Too long, O God, thy children stray 
In wasting deserts of the soul, 

While blinding dust obscures the way, 
And hunger craves the beggar’s dole. 


When beasts of passion lie in wait 
Why hangs undrawn the hero’s sword? 
Where noxious weeds of shame wax great 
Why rusts the sickle of the Lord? 


God! send thy ploughmen forth to drive 
Deep furrows in the untilled plain; 

With stubborn roots of sin to strive 
Where tangles choke thy tender grain. 


Crumble these hardened clods of wrong 
Beneath thine iron’s dread rebuke; 

Arouse thy waiting land to song, 
Stirred by the passing of thy yoke. 


Let freshening streams of hidden grace 
In our parched souls once more uprise, 
That we thy miracle may praise,— 
The desert turned to paradise. 


Then wake the sowers of thy Word, 
To fling afar the living seed; 

Bring in thy righteous harvests, Lord, 
To fill the garners of our need. 


Religion and Art. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


It is not my purpose to try to set any of those ques- 
tions in dispute among artists (for which reconciliation 
I am entirely incompetent), but I wish to indicate the 
high meaning of art, and the necessary and intimate 
relation that religion has to it. Our modern artists for 
the most part contemptuously deny that there is any 
such relation. With many of them their art is a business, 
a matter of food and fire and clothes; and art degenerates 
into a fad of the rich. Its productions are used for the 
decoration of splendid homes, and their idle wives make 
art the subject of conversation as they sit in their luxu- 
rious drawing-rooms or draw around their sumptuous 
tables. 

There are, on the other hand, a goodly number of 
artists of a higher type, whose ambition it is to create 
beautiful things or write melodious songs simply for the 
sake of their beauty and melody. ‘They assert, however, 
that their art has no dependence upon anything but itself, 
and that it furnishes them all the inspiration they need. 
It is their urgence that they do not associate their art 
with any scheme of humanity’s amelioration or with the 
ideals of religion. “Art for art’s sake,” is their conten- 
tion. i 

It has not been always thus. There have been artists, 
and great artists, too, who were men of profound religious 
emotions and aspirations, who believed that in loving 
and seeking beauty and melody they were in sympathy 
with the ends of the universe, and were helping to bring 
those ideals to their perfect flower. In their art they 
believed they were servants of God and of humanity, and 
we know that in the three great ages of European art, 
the Greek, the Roman, and the German, the most noted 
artists, such as Michel Angelo, Raphael, and Beethoven, 
who created incomparable statues and paintings and sang 
immortal songs, were men of deep religious convictions 
and ideals. 

It is not necessary here to plead the high value of art. 
True art is a divine afflatus: it makes the cheeks grow 
pale and the eyes grow wet. It is a fire that warms the 
hearts of rich and poor alike. More than this, true art 
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has an elevating influence, and makes men grow cleaner 
and braver. Goethe said that, to lead a rational life, one 
should every day read a great poem, see a great picture, 
and hear a great song. And can there be a doubt that 
all pure art has a tendency to lift men and women out 
of venality and insipidity, and raise life to its true value 
and dignity? ‘The ugly and the discordant are always in- 
dications of deterioration and disease. ‘The breath of all 
art ought to be sweet and pure. It should inundate the 
souls of men with generous emotions and high convictions. 
Art should never be made the instrument of the base 
or the licentious, and, while art may give pleasure, it 
ought to give us something noble. 

Therefore, I urge there should be an association of 
religion and art, and I maintain that such association will 
be helpful both to religion and art. It would give to 
religion a form, a body, an articulation, and we know 
that religion needs such incarnation or expression. It 
would give to art an impulse, an inspiration, a higher 
beauty. Art touched with religion takes on new color 
and meaning. Religion is dumb without art, and art 
without religion fails to come to its perfect flower. 

There is the potentiality in man of apprehending, 
loving, and creating the beautiful, well-nigh illimitable, 
but_as a great English thinker has recently said, “Never 
was that power so squandered as in this age,’’ when art 
separatedifrom religion-has grown venal and trivial. Art 
needs the impartation of that impulse, of that something 
resolute and unconquerable, that flame which, among life’s 
experiences, shines ever white and pure, and nothing save 
the fullest consecration to the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, can rescue art from this servility and venality, 
and make it the minister to man in the higher things of 
life, and{religion, linked with art, will become more 
articulate, flashes from that flame of intelligence and 
love forever, ‘‘burning at the heart of the universe.”’ 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


The New Life. 


We are familiar with Lowell’s saying, ‘‘New occasions 
teach new duties.’ Is it not high time to consider that 
new occasions bring also new privileges, new opportuni- 
ties, new_resources, new spiritual unfoldings, and there- 
fore new life? But the passing days and years are 
crowded with events; and we are tempted to occupy our- 
selves with the fussy ticking of the clock, or the rapid 
movement of the minute hand over the dial, rather than 
with the large aspects of the time. 

The type of humanity is certainly changing. ‘The cos- 
tumes and portraits of our ancestors affect us with a cer- 
tain drollery; and we read any account of their ways of 
thinking, feeling and acting with curiosity. Sometimes 
we give them credit of having taken the world more 
serenely, as well as more seriously, than we do; but we 
rarely wish to have been born a century earlier. Hach 
generation finds itself suited to its own time. Whether 
this age is better or worse than the former, it is our age; 
and it is not exactly like any other. 

The changing activities of the human mind constantly 
recreate or modify the outward world. He must be a 
sleepy man who can live in America as his grandfather 
lived. Steam and electricity have set a new pace for 
physical and mental activity. A certain promptness and 
quick decision of all questions, for better or worse, is a 
modern necessity. Opportunities go as swiftly as they 
come. We must snatch them on the run. ‘Double 
quick, forward!’’ is the word of command which keeps us 
on the alert. The effect on our temperament must be 
considerable. 

By the help of new inventions and processes, both in 
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education and labor, and by corresponding methods in 
government and society, we can accomplish more results 
and turn out a greater number of products of all kinds 
than was possible even half a century ago. We can cover 
more ground in every sense. But it is not easy to fix the 
value of such changes in speed. ‘Thoreau could not see 
that the railway train was any great improvement over 
the old stage-coach, unless there was a better class of 
passengers to ride in it. If the old_meanness only gets 
on so much faster, what gain? At any rate, the same stim- 
ulation which reaches good things reaches evil ones also, 
just as the warm summer days which are ripening the 
grain and swelling the fruit are also quickening the 
growth of pusley and poison ivy, and hatching out all 
manner of noisome insects. Progress has its drawbacks. 

The real gain is in the clearing of our minds, in the en- 
largement and brightening of our ideals and the elevation 
of our life. There must be a light and warmth that comes 
from another sun. Think what multitudes of people are 
coming in touch with all best things of earth and heaven! 
Was there ever a time before when such large numbers 
felt the stir of high thoughts and noble aspirations? We 
are most concerned to inquire our way toward that higher 
form of life which is made possible for us in this new time. 
If there is, indeed, a nearer approach of the Divine to 
the Human,—a fuller manifestation of the Power which is 
within all evolution,—let us look and listen with wakeful 
pee Pit sense for the coming of our true King and 
Lord. 

New life implies new light, clearer vision, an opening of 
our eyes to reality, and a vanishing of phantoms, shadows, 
and ‘confused creations of the night.” Here, too, there is 
a double effect; for some lose faith while others are gain- 
ing it; some, because they have unlearned some old folly, 
let go of everything; while others are advancing and lay- 
ing hold of vitalities and verities never known before. 
When the sky is swept clear of clouds, what is left? One 
man finds nothing left but an empty heaven; another 
sees in the vast blue vault not only an infinite abyss, but 
the home and playground of all the stars, the stupendous 
and magnificent realm of God. 

Our life is enlarged and enriched, not so much by the 
discovery of new truth as by the unveiling of deeper mean- 
ings in the old truth. New insight gives us a new world. 
When a man who is spiritually enlightened speaks of God, 
Man, or Nature, the old familiar words are no longer 
mere words on his lips: they open like the sky to the as- 
tronomer, who sees ten thousand blazing suns where 
others see only dim points of light. 

God is no longer where He was in our thought, nor what 
He was; for the new life finds the centre of Divinity . 
everywhere, and the circumference nowhere. ‘There are 
some who feel as if they had lost God,*unless they can 
fix Him in some location and shape Him in some image; 
or unless at least they can feel sure that He has at some 
time come out of invisibility and silence and shown him- 
self, or spoken with an audible voice to some patriarch, 
seer, or prophet. But there comes a time when the 
sprouting of a seed, the beating of a heart, the monitions 
of one’s own conscience, or the clear perception of any 
simple truth that serves as a guide of life, comes home to 
faith and reason as a surer proof of the Real Presence than 
can be found in all ancient records of marvels and miracles. 

This fact alone interprets the change that is coming over 
the type of humanity: Man is finding himself. His con- 
sciousness, or sense of his own existence, is deepening; and 
his ideal of religious life is coming to include fuller self- 
realization, and a purer self-love. This must protect him 
from base uses of his powers, and give him a more just 
measure of the sacredness of his fellow-man. How can I 
worthily love my neighbor as myself until I worthily love 
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myself? Altruism will be the exact balance and outcome 


of egoism, when we make more room for both. 

As we go on living, and living simply and truly, the 
solution of most of our perplexing questions comes un- 
sought. - Fulness of life—the life more abundant of which 
Jesus speaks and which the Christ-spirit brings in growing 
measure—will carry us over difficulties as wings carry 
the birds above all obstructions. The soul requires for 
its health and vigor something more than knowledge: 
it must have loving interests and inspirations. We are 
happily finding how large and richly various are the 
supplies that match our demands.—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


At Assisi. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Dear friend, my heart is with you there, 
I find the little town most fair; 

Just as of old it nestles still 

Alone upon its wind-swept hill. 


I know they tread those flowery ways, 
The gentle ghosts of other days; 

One hears their artless voices now 

As twittering birds upon the bough. 


I see you strolling from the town, 
O little man in garb of brown, 
Good Francis, filling e’en the nights 
With Lady Poverty’s delights. 


I know a spot where trees bend low, 
Where little modest blossoms blow; 

She loved you well, you charmed her care, 
O garden of the holy Clare! 


Yet seek once more a dearer place, 
Where smiles undying in its grace, 
That naive preaching, quaint of words, 
Saint Francis and his joyous birds. 


Join me with Francis on the way, 
In Clara’s scented garden stray, 

Yet leave in cherished spot of all 
My love before the frescoed wall. 


Muscle, Mind, and Morals. 


BY DR. WARREN A. RODMAN. 


_ Blend in one person the supreme qualities of a Samson, 
a Solomon, and a Saint Francis, and you will have a man 
who closely approximates perfection. Nearer to it, surely, 
than most of us are likely to get. Such an individual 
might well serve as a norm, or standard, by which to esti- 
mateallother men. In muscle, mind, and morals he would 
be grandly and symmetrically developed. ‘Theoretically, 
he would not be an impossible person. Asa matter of 
fact, he thus actually and numerously exists,—as the hero 
of fiction. Measured by this yardstick, the average man, 
you and I, comes up,—well, it might not be compli- 
mentary even to guess how far. In muscle alone or mind 
alone or morals alone he might come up a foot high, but, 
figure out the broad average of quality, and he would 
probably come perilously near the brass band around the 


 small-figure end of the yardstick. ‘The best of us are cer- 


tainly not out of view above, and the worst of us are 


within heart-reach, if not easily within hand-reach, below. 


‘This Samson-Solomon-Saint Francis man may stand 


} for | our ideal. We are all living toward it, but most of 


us are cautiously running on the low-speed gear. Some are 
even backing down the grade, in spite of brake or power. 


_ In our own estimation we are far below the ideal. If we 


do a wrong act, we slide still lower in our own opinion, 
| the opinion of others, if we are discovered, the brass 
band hides us, so great is the drop. But yet, as a famous 
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lecturer said fifty-one times in a single address in trying 
to present both sides of the question,—but yet we are not 
so dreadfully bad after all. But we are unconsciously 
inviting that sharp spur to better things, that friend in 
rough disguise,—disease. Dis-ease, lack-of-ease for body, 
mind, soul, or all of them together. Usually, when the 
spur is applied, we kick and cavort, or, if we are jaded, 
we balk. In either case, we are apt to render the spur 
worse than useless. 

We are often conscious of the presence of disease long 
before we consent to call the doctor. We often fly the 
yellow signal of jaundice of the body, the mind, or the 
moral nature long before we become aware of it in our- 
selves, except as a vague sense of discomfort. Curiously 
enough, also, we may sometimes fall far below this arbi- 
trary standard, and still regard ourselves very highly,— 
a sort of atrophy of the judgment. This complacency 
is largely due to the fact that we are looking not at the 
yardstick for our measure, but at the brass ferrule, because 
we ate comparing ourselves with the sediment rather than 
with the distilled essence, because we are looking down, 
and not up. 

Looking at the matter in a large way, it seems almost 
incredible that barely a century has elapsed since Phil- 
ippe Pinel made the revolutionizing discovery that in- 
sanity is a disease, and not an obsession; that there is 
no more indication of the presence of devils in insanity 
than there is in stomach-ache. But that those of unsound 
mind were then treated with such gross neglect and even 
with such active and fiendish brutality as to be beyond 
belief, we have undoubted and heart-rending evidence. 
The dread shadows of the great Revolution had not yet 
cleared away from the new French state; the ‘terrible 
Couthon”’ was still wielding his almost unhindered power 
with malignant energy; the conditions for reform seemed 
as disheartening as could well be imagined, when that 
wise and nobly humane physician, Pinel, with a rare 
combination of tact and moral and physical courage, suc- 
ceeded in gaining from Couthon permission to release 
from their galling chains certain of the inmates of the 
vile prison dungeons of Paris. ‘This truly great physician 
succeeded in demonstrating, in the most convincing way, 
not only that insanity is a disease, but that it is, in Jarge 
measure, a curable disease. To this radical change of 
view-point are wholly due the magnificent hospitals, the 
vast retinue of trained physicians and their assistants, 
the huge sums of money annually appropriated, the wide 
and intelligent public interest directed to caring for these 
afflicted patients, and the development of methods for 
the re-establishment of their mental balance whenever 
it is possible. In fact, it has led directly to a sane treat- 
ment of the insane. What we need now, as the next step 
of progress in the field of cure, is a moral treatment for 
immorality. 

Everywhere the sick command the compassion and 
the service of all right-minded people, though the sick- 
ness itself be the result of ignorance, carelessness, or even 
viciousness. Could we once firmly convince the public 
mind that criminality is fundamentally a moral disease, 
just as insanity and rheumatism are respectively diseases 
of the mind and the body, the practice of inflicting penalties 
for moral diseases, especially when the penalties are tainted 
with the element of revenge, would appear as antiquated, 
absurd, and senseless as would the punishment of a person 
who is sick in any other way. Immorality is a disease, 
and in most cases a curable one, if it is wisely and humanely 
treated. 

For what is disease, in essence, but a falling below the 
norm, or standard? It matters not whether the lack be 
in the body, the mind, or the soul. If we take physical 
disease as a type of all disease,—and we may safely do so;— 
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we find only two great classes; namely, degeneration and 
perversion. Degeneration and lowering of tone, a lessen- 
ing of energy, a reduction of vitality, and hence of resist- 
ance, even to the point of final dissolution. Most diseases 
lie in this field. Perversion is a misdirection, a misappli- 
cation, of vital energy,—a diversion of beneficent means 
toward bad or undesirable ends. In the body it results in 
what are known as tumors, or new growths. Relatively, 
a small proportion of diseases fall within the borders of 
this group. 

But what of inflammation, whose name is associated 
with so many species of disease? Inflammation is not 
a disease at all. On the contrary, it is nature’s effort 
to overcome disease, and its severity marks the extent 
and power of nature’s struggle toward normality. It is 
never found except where degeneration has first mani- 
fested its malevolent activity. The aroused and torturing 
conscience is moral inflammation, striving to cast off 
the incubus of moral degeneration. But, when perver- 
sion and degeneration are combined in one pathological 
process, we get the mental and moral as well as the physi- 
cal cancers and sarcomas which have so far baffled all 
forms of treatment that they almost invariably lead to a 
fatal issue. But their very obstinacy and virulence 
should serve to stimulate a rational and humane people 
to greater efforts toward the understanding of their 
nature and of effective methods of treatment. Such 
steps are being taken in the physical and mental realms. 
Why not also in the moral realm? 


It does not require a large knowledge of pathological - 


processes to see that the feeble-bodied, the feeble-minded, 
and the feeble-moraled present exactly parallel types of 
. disease, are equally in the degenerate class, and are 
equally in need of the toning-up treatment. The moral 
degenerate is apt to err in the line of omissions rather 
than of commissions. His acts are likely to be based on 
ignorance or selfish indulgence rather than direct malice. 
They are impulsive and acquisitive, rather personal and 
minor, than vindictive and aggressive. It is the per- 
version of the moral nature that leads to the wanton and 
gross kinds of immorality or criminality. But, when 
the degenerated moral nature becomes perverted, the 
problem is extremely serious, even menacing. 

Again I say, once convince the public, or the better 
part of it, that immorality is a bona jide disease, and 
nothing B1sé: with definite causes and consequences, and 
that it is amenable to scientific treatment, and the whole 
question of the prevention and cure of crime would be 
placed on exactly the same footing as that on which they 
rest. in connection with any other form of disease. We 
carefully segregate those who’are physically or mentally 
so diseased as to be a menace to the public health or 
welfare, and we keep them so segregated until we can be 
assured by competent scientific authority that they are 
no longer sources of danger, often for life. Minor cases 
in either of these fields we treat in the home. But—and 
here is the crux of the whole matter—in these two fields 
we are constantly studying to improve methods of treat- 
ment so as to return the patient to his home and to es- 
tablish him in his public relationships in the quickest 
possible time and with his normal powers fully restored. 
But in the moral defections we force the patient into a 
veritable breeding-den of crime, where he exaggerates 
the vices of which we ought to be curing him and con- 
tracts others from the contagion about him. For vice 
is vastly more subtly and dangerously contagious than 
any disease that afflicts either body or mind. The 
toughest problem that cries to the world for solution 
to-day is the prevention and cure of idiocy and insanity 
of the mind and the moral nature. 

The degree of Doctor of Morals is one which the spirit 
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of the times imperatively demands. Chairs for the con- 
ferring of this noble degree should be established in every 
great university specifically for the training of experts 
and incidentally for the education of the public to a 
proper appreciation of the nature of criminal impulses. 
Would we, for a single day, tolerate at the head of a 
hospital for the insane a man whose major qualification 
for the position was his capacity for constraining his 
patients by harsh and often brutal methods, a man who 
knew little or nothing of the psychology and pathology 
of mental diseases, and still less of scientific curative 
procedure? Radical prison reform must be based on as 
careful, as accurate, as exhaustive, and as scientific a 
study of moral degenerations and perversions, their 
causes and their cure, as is now being directed to other 
fields of medical research. A ‘‘Court of Rehabilitation,” 
such as has been suggested, would be a long step in the 
right direction, because it necessarily implies the service 
of trained men and women to handle the complex affairs 
of such a tremendously important addition to our penal 
and reformatory systems. 

Do not for a moment get the impression that I am 
minimizing the seriousness of this great problem of the 
care of the morally diseased. On the contrary, ‘I am 
trying to emphasize that seriousness and the method of 
rationally meeting it. ‘The economic value of such a 
method as is here suggested would recommend it above 
all others, even if it were viewed from the crude stand- 
point of dollars and cents. From the humanitarian 
point of view it is the only system that can possibly com- 
mend itself to the thoughtful mind. With a view to 
conserving the human resources of our country and utiliz- 
ing them to the highest advantage, such a system meets 
every requirement. 

Again, I would not be understood as advocating any 
method based on mushy sentimentality. No molly- 
coddle treatment can be effective. The morally insane 
need, above all things else, discipline, but discipline which 
has for its object the bringing into normal activity of 
the better qualities of their natures; discipline which 
tends to strengthen rather than to debilitate; discipline 
which will develop the powers and capacities that fit 
these men and women to cope, on a basis approaching 
equality, with those with whom they will again come in 
contact after their treatment has resulted in a cure. To 
rob a man of his freedom is sometimes a painful necessity; 
to rob him of his ability and opportunity to work is 
wanton cruelty, besides being an ignorant or vicious 
waste of good material. 

No human being, so far as we know, has ever attained 
the “full stature of the perfect man’”’ on all three planes 
of life. Yet every man has, wrought into the very fibre 
of his being, the potentiality of a closer approach to 
that standard. In the evolutionary process it is quite 
in accordance with natural law that in primitive races 
extraordinary emphasis should be placed on physical 
strength. Quite as naturally the keen, competitive 
struggle for life and for dominance tended to develop 
shrewdness of intellect as the second step in evolution. 
These are the powers on which man mainly relies for 
self-preservation, and for a time these content him, until 
there is awakened in him, through sympathetic contact 
with his fellows, a large and noble sense of the real 
values of life and a deep appreciation of his powers and 
his responsibilities. Then, and then only, does every 
fibre of his being thrill with the desire to use every atom 
of his energy for the establishment of a veritable human 
brotherhood. 

' Impelled by some such desire, crude though it still is, 
we spend. billions of dollars on physical and intellectual 
training; but we spend almost nothing—intelligently— 
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on moral training. We spend millions to punish and 
degrade men in prisons: we spend almost nothing— 
intelligently—to make men morally sane and so keep 
them out of prisons. The churches have helped feebly, 
and more or less incidentally, to raise the general moral 
tone, but the average clergyman has been, and many 
now are, as densely ignorant of the psychology of crime 
as is the dull jail-guard. We may honestly “damn him 
with the faint praise” of meaning well. 

Individuals and organizations are doing noble and 
effective work, which goes far to counteract the pernicious 
influence which the public as a whole is exerting through 
that travesty on enlightenment, the criminal law. Crim- 
inality overlaps a portion of the territory covered by 
immorality, to be sure, but vast areas in the two fields 
lie widely separated and have little or nothing in common. 
Some of the noblest moral acts that have thrilled a wait- 
ing world have been criminal in the eyes of the law. Im- 
morality is the underlying condition, the determining 
energy: criminality is the occasional act in violation of 
human law which is discovered and sometimes punished. 
How it is punished depends on many things, some of 
which are not wholly creditable to our civilization. Im- 
morality is the thing which we must work to eliminate 
through the nurture and development of moral sanity, 
moral health. It is an Herculean task, but it is the next 
evolutionary step which must be taken before humanity 
can come into its rightful inheritance of ‘‘peace on earth, 
good-will to men.” 

WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 


The Church and the Cross. 


Do we not speak for a growing multitude of the liberal 
faith, when we own that we find ourselves more and 
more using, and loving to use, the two great Orthodox 
symbols, the Christ and the Cross, but using them in our 
own way: ‘the Christ,” to suggest the ideal sonship of 
God made real, and by the power and grace of a per- 
sonal name to picture the life of God in the soul of man? 
Such terms as “the Christ life,” “the inward Christ,’ 
“the Christ in us,’ are full of beautiful and welcome 
significance, because they seem so purely and frankly 
symbolic. ‘They generalize the spirit of Jesus; they en- 
large the holding capacity of his name until it becomes 
better able than any other one word that we know to 
contain all our ideals of consecration, daring, sympathy, 
love, self-effacement,—of divine incarnation fulfilled. 
Were one a son of twenty-three Buddhistic centuries 
instead of nineteen Christian centuries, Buddha’s name 
would probably serve the same symbol purpose. 

‘Thus, too, with the other great Orthodox symbol, the 
Cross. Can one who knows the story pronounce the 
word without facing in thought the Calvary scene, and 
feeling that he faces a supreme illustration of that which 
always and everywhere is the dynamic of human salva- 
tion,—-self-devotion raised to the perfect of chosen and 
agonized death? As symbol of the great fellowship of 
martyrs, symbol of their motive, their method, the appeal 
and effect of their suffering, symbol of the world-wide 
law of vicarious atonement, what other emblem with 
what other associations equals the Cross? 

The Christ of the Gospels was of earth’s noblest, his 
crucifixion no glory of martyrdom passeth; but more 
majestic than these the truth of universal incarnation 
_ and the fact of a universalized cross. Lifted from the 
historic by idealizations of reverence and love, that life 
and that death have been drawing all men unto them- 
selves; and now, expanding to symbol, they are leading 
them on to vision more glorious still. 
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Honor the symbol in religion! Lofty its origin, noble 
its function, for this is the natural history of great be- 
liefs: they are born as visions; they live as truths; they 
grow old as dogmas; they die as errors; they decay as 
superstitions; and then their souls become poetry, and 
enter on a higher and an immortal life as symbols,— 
symbols of truth greater, more beautiful than themselves. 


W. C. GANNETT. 


Church-going. 


Rey. Dr. Herman Page, of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Kenwood, Ill., in a recent number of his Parish Record, 
has a sober, sensible word to say about church attendance. 
He gives figures to illustrate a truth that applies probably 
to every Protestant Church in the city of Chicago, per- 
haps in the country, that “The proportion of church 
people who attend church regularly is seriously small.” 
He utters a truism that will be recognized by all psychol- 
ogists and pedagogues, when he says that “Spiritual 
power, like any other kind of power, can be acquired and 
maintained only through regular habits.” He also as- 
serts that “The strength and influence of the church 
upon the world at large, as well as upon its own members, 
must depend mainly on the regular attendance of church 
people at public services.’ Our neighbor is an all- 
around parson, who knows the value of golf, country 
walks, and automobile riding. He is an apostle of out- 
door exercise and of fresh air, and has a good word for 
all these, even on Sunday. But after declaring his 
belief in all these, he says:— 

“We do not think for an instant, however, that these 
things are any more important or any more necessary 
than the need for spiritual refreshment. In fact, we 
are convinced, when we make a comparison, that most 
people of our acquaintance need spiritual help more than 
they need exercise or fresh air, even though it would be 
hard to exaggerate the need for the last two things.” — 
Unity. 


Spiritual Life. 


Now, God be praised, who to believing souls gives light 
in darkness, comfort in despair!—Shakes peare. 


a 


Confide to God that which thou hast from him, O thou 
soul weary of wandering! Confide to the truth that which 
is from the truth within thee, and thou shalt lose nothing. 
Saint Augustine. 


ea 


So the spiritual world becomes slowly natural; and, 
what is of all but equal moment, the natural world becomes 
slowly spiritual. Nature is not a mere image or emblem 
of the spiritual. It is a working model of the spiritual_— 
Henry Drummond. 

a 


We all complain of the shortness of time, and yet have 
much more than we know what to do with. Our lives 
are spent either in doing nothing at all or in doing nothing 
that we ought to do. We are always complaining that 
our days are few, and acting as though there would be no 
end to them.—Seneca. i 


The only conclusive evidence of a man’s sincerity is 
that he gives himself for a principle. Words, money, all 
things else, are comparatively easy to give away; but, 
when a man makes a gift of his daily life and practice, it 
is plain that the truth, whatever it may be, has taken 
possession of him.—Lowéell. 
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College Expenses. 


BY MILTON REED. 


A recent communication, in which I 
referred to the steadily climbing expenses 
at our popular endowed colleges in New 
England and the hard struggles, ever in- 
creasing, of poor students, has been mildly 
criticised. For this criticism I am thankful. 
Let us have the facts: the subject is of ex- 
treme importance. 

Let the limits of the discussion be recog- 
nized. I am not discussing normal schools 
or colleges or universities maintained by the 
State. The New England States have no 
State universities. Each State supports 
an agricultural college and a system of 
normal schools for the education of teachers. 

The Central and Western States maintain, 
out of their revenues and from the endow- 
ment of national lands, universities and 
technical schools. All of these are good: 
some of them are institutions of the highest 
order. They are or may be coeduca- 
tional. The best of them are magnificent 
products of the American ideal that educa- 
tion, primary, secondary, or advanced, 
should be provided potentially for every 
boy and girl. The result is justifying the 
splendid ideal. 

As the very life of our Republic depends 
upon the intelligence of our people, as all 
business is fast becoming scientific, educa- 
tion, moral, intellectual, civic, is the supreme 
need of the hour. Our Republic cannot rest 
upon ignorance. Bismarck said, “The nation 
that has the schools has the future.” Shake- 
speare said, ‘‘There is no darkness but igno- 
ramnce.”’ 

Every system of education must be ad- 
dressed to its generation. There never can 
be any static or standardized system. All 
must be fluent, elastic, progressive: special 
aptitude must be detected and developed. 
The vast increment of scientific and social 
knowledge in the last century has imposed 
heavy burdens upon colleges. When the 
State gives no aid, except by tax exemption, 
as is generally the case in New England 
(there are a few exceptions), the college 
must be supported by student charges and 
private benefactions. ‘The latter have been 
munificent. Our New England colleges, 
so rich in glorious traditions, nurseries of 
ideals and patriotism, instruments for the 
diffusion of culture, have been created and 
supported almost exclusively by private 
gifts. Piety and disinterestedness have been 
their fountain of supply. 

Thousands of poor students have been 
educated at these colleges. Many poor 
students are now entered upon their rolls, 
“working their way through,” with greater 
or less self-denial. = 

The difficulties of such poor students have 
become greater. This is not the fault of 
the colleges. It is a part of the genesis of 
our present-day civilization. The ancient 
simplicity has fled from our colleges, as well 
as from every phase of urban living. Every 
person thinks he requires more and more 
of creature comforts to live reasonably well. 

It would be hard to find any class from 
whom: greater renunciation is exacted than 
from a ‘poor student enrolled at any of our 
popular colleges. 

You quote a lady as saying that her son 
completed a course at Harvard on $450 a 
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year. The date of this remarkable economic 
achievement is not given. So did I,—in- 
deed, for even a smaller sum,—but my class 
runs back to the remote days of 1868. As 
you refer to Harvard, we will consider that 
college. Let us cut to the bone. Here 
are the figures: tuition, $150; Infirmary, $4; 
board at Foxcroft, ordinarily, $3.50 per 
week; at Memorial Hall, $5.25 per week. 
These items (calling the period of residence 
about 40 weeks) make a total of from about 
$300 to $400 per year. Absences from 
Cambridge would of course reduce this 
total by the lessened charge for board. 
Then comes room-rent. The Harvard Cata- 
logue gives $50 as a minimum for this item; 
but I know from recent experience that it 
is very difficult to find a well-lighted, heated 
room, within ready access to the college, for 
less than $100. ‘Thus, up to this point, we 
have a minimum charge of $400; a probable 
charge of $450, and even more; and this 
for a student practising rigid economy. We 
must add the cost of books and stationery, 
hardly less than $40 per year; of furniture, 
if the student furnishes his room; and, of 
course, clothes and laundry, which, at a 
minimum of economy, would cost $70 per 
year, probably at least $100. I make no 
account of expense for transportation, 
dentistry, incidentals, nor of the $10 charge 
for the Harvard Union. Such is the hard, 
bare edge of expenses. If the student can 
pinch below these figures, he is denying him- 
self elemental comforts. If he is pursuing 
scientific courses, laboratory charges and an 
enhanced charge for instruments and text- 
books must be added. 

There is no great difference in expenses 
between Harvard and the other New England 
colleges, to which students flock in consid- 
erable numbers. I am now -responsible 
for the expenses of a student at one of 
the excellent but smaller colleges of New 
England. He makes no waste; but I 
know that the yearly cost will be between 
$600 and $800. In fact, it is a common 
experience that the yearly expenses of a 
student from a moderately provided home, 
in any of these colleges, range from $800 
to $1,000. This sum gives a margin for 
some luxuries, athletics and freer expense, 
better clothes and room. 

Fortunately, there are scholarships, bene- 
ficial aids, co-operative institutions, re- 
sources for revenue from. outside work, 
through which many poor students are 
aided, and become, in a measure, self-sup- 
porting. Without these agencies our col- 
leges would be exclusively for the children 
of the wealthy and well-to-do. These aids 
must be largely increased, especially the 
‘scholarships, or a State University must 
be established in Massachusetts, or else 
poor students will be debarred from the price-’ 
less privilege of college education. Vaca- 
tion work, tutoring, help from graduate 
clubs, even private generosity, will not be 
adequate to make both ends meet. A 
State University, or State scholarships, 
will be the only relief. 

I wish I might prolong this letter to the 
extent of telling instances, within my personal 
knowledge, of the fearful cost at which many 
poor students have obtained their degrees 
in several colleges. The tale would be a 
harrowing one,—of broken health, hungry 
stomachs, disordered nervous systems, even 
of insanity and premature death. Happily, 
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youth is generally vigorous and rectuperative. 
When not carried too far, self-denial, in our 
early days, is wholesome, and teaches a 
moral seriousness. But the tragic side of 
excessive self-denial is toc well known to 
me. 

So, the facts being as they are, let us 
find the remedy. My own belief is that the 
State owes to every boy and girl, who is 
worthy of it, an advanced education. They 
must be trained to use every natural gift 
with which they have been endowed by the 
Creator. An- incredible amount of brain- 
power is now unutilized, wasted. Our 
educational system is only in its infancy. 
It must be based upon the spirit of American 
democracy, upon the primal right of equal 
opportunity. : 

FALL River, Mass, 


Literature. 


History oF RELIGIONS. By George Foot 
Moore, D.D., LL.D. Vol. I. China, Japan, 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, 
Greece, Rome: New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1913. (International Theological 
Library.)—The vast, unsystematized knowl- 
edge of foreign religions which ‘Theodore 
Parker possessed was used by him in his dis- 
course for the purpose of a critical construc- 
tion of Christian faith in the framework of a 
total survey of religion. Samuel Johnson 
and James Freeman Clarke contributed effec- 
tively to the creation of interest in the study 
of these non-Christian types of religious evo- 
lution, and the study found a place in the cur- 
riculum of Harvard and of Meadville. The 
ministry of our liberal churches has long been 
interested and informed in this matter. The 
subject has been appropriated by a body of 
university scholars in many countries, and 
has been immensely elaborated by their 
organized knowledge. ‘The Hibbert Lectures 
and those given under the auspices of the 
American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions—an enterprise which 
Harvard and Meadville have helped to main- 
tain—have furnished monographs of this 
specialized scholarship. ‘The time is ripe for 
an encyclopedic manual of the whole history 
of religion, and Prof. Moore of Harvard 
provides such a manual, so far as the relig- 
ions of civilized peoples are concerned. A 
second volume will be devoted to Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. A 
notice of such a work from an author of Dr. 
Moore’s erudition and ability need not do 
more than announce the appearance of a. 
treatise so rich and important. One can 
only wonder at the power of mind which can 
control a field of such range and such diffi- 
culty. The only other great standard man- 
ual, that of Saussaye, was produced by spe- 
cialists in collaboration. It is truly an enor- 
mous accomplishment for a single man to 
achieve. this great survey. Dr. Moore 
modestly speaks of his work as an intro- 
duction to. the subject, but it is the kind of 
introduction which only specialists may at- 
tempt to criticise. This is a work of highly 
perfected historical method. In the first 
place the treatment individualizes each relig- 
ion in its distinctive characteristic life. In 
the second place the religious phenomena 
are presented in relation to all the complex 
factors of life in the nation’s history. Thirdly, 
the treatment allows one to discover in the 
total history of these individual types cer- 
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tain uniform tendencies and general aspects 
which can aid in such final generalization as 
is sought by history as well as other sciences. 
The second volume will be eagerly awaited. 


CHRISTIAN Fart FoR MEN oF To-Day. 
By Ezra Albert Cook, Ph.D. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.25 net. $1.35 postpaid. 
It is evident that the general mind no 
longer needs to be persuaded to accept 
modern views of the Bible. The modern 
historical view is an accomplished fact. It 
is evident, also, that the critical history of 
doctrine has established itself. What re- 
mains therefore is to provide a modern ex- 
position of Christian faith on this accepted 
historical basis and in a,form adapted to the 
scientific spirit of our age. ‘There are many 
signs that we are entering into this period of 
new formulation, and one of the most interest- 
ing signs of it is Prof. Cook’s popular little 
manual of Systematic Theology prepared for 
classes in colleges, in Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and Sunday-schools. Thought- 
ful young men often ask for assistance in 
shaping their beliefs, in ascertaining what 
form the Christian faith must have in the pres- 
ent situation of culture. Prof. Cook’s attempt 
to meet this need is admirably successful. 
It states the problems fairly and squarely, 
and it provides answers which are perfectly 
candid and unambiguous so far as the ques- 
tion of orthodoxy or non-orthodoxy is con- 
cerned, while the general tone and value is 
that of ccnstructive affirmation. It is the 
duty of th> Unitarian leader to examine this 
book, which may be a formative influence on 
a new generation of thoughtful laymen, and 
so to forecast the doctrinal situation of to- 
morrow. ‘The Unitarian may have reason to 
conclude that in this to-morrow he will be 
walking hand in hand with the neighbor of 
another ecclesiastical name. Certainly, if 
this form of belief prevails, there can be no 
reason whatever for any exclusion of Uni- 
tarians from the fellowship of Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians. At the same 
time this able and honest and wise little 
book can contribute to the clarification and 
systematizing of the Unitarian mind as well 
as any other. There would seem to be no 
reason why it should not be the text-book of 
older classes in our own churches. 


THREE Lorps oF Destiny. By Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company.—These three 
“Raymond F. West Memorial Lectures,” 
delivered at the Leland. Stanford Univer- 
sity in the spring of 1913, represent Dr. 
Crothers on his more serious side and at the 
highest reach of his literary power. The three 
Lords” described and set forth are Cour- 
age, Skill, and Love. The present reviewer 
ean think of no more fitting word to apply 
to the manner in which this is done than 
to callit Emersonian. The imagery is drawn 
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from Scripture more than is the case in 
Emerson’s Essays. Except for that one 
might easily imagine that he was reading the 
older master of phrase and style. This is 
to say, of course, that they make exceedingly 
good reading. The humor of other writings 
by the same author is always delightful, and 
no one grudges it free play. But here is 
something with that note held more in abey- 
ance which the intellectual man will prize 
quite as much. For grace of expression, for 
spiritual insight, and for their effect of moral 
tonic, these three essays—for that is what they 
are in effect—are hard to match in current 
literature. To the preacher they should be 
invaluable. Sermons by the dozen fairly 
jump at him out of these pages. At every 
turn some mental landscape is lit up for him 
by a happy phrase, and he is dull, indeed, if 
he cannot find preaching material here for 
an indefinite period. And this commenda- 
tion ought not to discourage the laymen; 
for these suggested sermons, after all, are of 
the kind which nobody ever quite succeeds | 
in putting into actual form, but which, if 
they could be preached, would no doubt 
cause all our churches to be thronged. 


Jesus oF NAzsreTH. A Poetical Drama 
in Seven Scenes. By Alexandra von Herder. 
Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 1913. $1.50 
net.—The Baroness von Herder here attempts 
to tell the story of the last week of Jesus’ life, 
with phraseology and setting for the most 
part new. As a human drama, a tragedy of 
love and hate and death, the work is vivid 
and effective, and the very unfamiliarity of 
most of the text, even where presenting the 
most familiar scenes, gives the reader a sense 
of reality and freshness. The miraculous 
and supernatural are not used; human mo- 
tives furnish all the “effects”? and condition 
all the interest. The language is not verse, 
not even blank verse, but roughly metrical, 
in irregular lines, here and there falling into 
parallelism like that of Hebrew poetry. 
The historical critic will find little to con- 
demn; the author has used excellent modern 
works of Biblical scholarship in the prepara- 
tion of the work. Itis a pity that the refer- 
ence to these in the preface should be marred 
by uncorrected misprints. By a singular 
infelicity, a leading character cries out on 
page 174, “It is them!” But dramatically 
the work is well conceived; it is expressed 
in dignified if not lofty wording, and, if not a 
permanent contribution to literature or to 
the study of the gospel story, at least gives a 
not unworthy presentation of the world’s 
great tragedy. Passion Week did not pass} 
off in just this fashion, but it might have 
done so—which for a work of this sort is no 
faint praise. 


Miscellaneous. 


An anonymous author publishes faces 


Thomas Whittaker, New York, a statement 
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of the purpose of Christ’s incarnation as 
revealed by the prophets and himself (The 
Highway, A Matter-of-Fact Examination of 
the Greatest Event in History). ‘The author 
has read the Bible with devout feeling and 
with independent personal realization of the 
relation of ideas, but the ideas are those 
emphasized by the old theological scheme of 
salvation, and in any case are not_here well 
defined. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS, 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons, CLARA T. GUILD, 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 


Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘CHartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“F TOLD with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.’”’—Boston Tran- 
Script. eS 2 a! 38 J 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It is a book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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| Christianity. 


This is the address of Dr. Charles W. Eliot at 
the General Conference at Buffalo last October. 

It isa more thorough elaboration of the Church 
problem than “The Religion of the Future,” 
which received such universal acceptance. In 
this notable utterance Dr. Eliot sets forth the 
great ideals of democracy, both in the State and 
the Church, forcibly pointing out the function 
of Unitarianism as a vital expression of pure 
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In Winter. 


BY MARY DAVIS. 


Now all the laughing brooks are hushed, 
The trees stand bleak and drear, 

Chill winds sweep through their branches bare, 
No songs of birds we hear. 


The skies are drab: clouds hide the sun, 
The fields are choked with snow, 

No pleasure now to walk abroad, 
No twilight strolls we know. 


But underneath the snow and ice 
The brooks are laughing free, 

The buds and birds will come again 
To meadow, hill, and lea. 


With patience wait for Summer’s joys 
While in the winter skies 
Orion and the Pleiades 
Shine nightly ’fore our eyes. 
Ciinton, Mass, 


The Fairy and his Bell. 


“Rings on her fingers, bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.”’ 


One lovely morning in June a little fairy 
was working in his garden. He was busy 
at a bed of ranunculuses, which were his 
favorite flowers. Some months before he 
had set out the roots in small holes, which 
he had made with a sharp-pointed stick; 
and, when the tender plants came up in the 
spring, he walked about among them every 
evening, watering them out of a snailshell, 
which he filled at a brook near by. ‘The 
ranunculuses were now quite tall; and this 
morning he was very busy with a little 
feather brush, made of a wren’s tail, dusting 
the buds which were nearly ready to open. 
While thus engaged, he heard the distant 
sound of bells. 

“Hello!”’ said he: ‘‘what’s that? 
body’s house afire, I suspect.” 

As he could do nothing for anybody in such 
a case, he kept on dusting his flower-buds. 
But the sound came nearer and nearer. 

“What can it be?”’ he said again. 
certainly is not a travelling church?”’ 

In a few minutes, however, he found out 
what it was. A tall gray horse, bearing on 
his back an old woman with rings on her 
fingers and bells on her toes, came dashing 
toward him; and in an instant the animal 
had crushed through his ranunculuses, broken 
almost every flower-stalk, and ruined the 
whole bed. The little fairy, who had just 
managed to get out of the way himself, 
gazed upon his dreadful loss with a face full 
of horror and despair. But directly he was 
filled with indignation. 

“T will find out that reckless person!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘She cannot escape me!” 

So saying, he rushed to his home at the 
root of an ancient tree; and from a little 
cavity he brought out a sparrow, which a 
short time before he had tamed and broken 
to the saddle. Hastily saddling and brid- 
ling the sparrow, he sprang upon him, and 
rode away with the speed of an arrow. It 
was easy to trace the course taken by the 
gray horse and his rider from the sound of 
the bells that the old woman wore;: and in 
a very few minutes the fairy was skimming 
along by her side, without, however, attract- 
ing from her the slightest attention. 

Reaching the border of a small creek, the 
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old woman reined in her steed and dis- 
mounted, Standing by the water's edge, 
she leaned against the horse and appeared 
lost in thought. 

‘‘Now’s my time,’ said the fairy to him- 
self; and he hastened to a fire that some 
charcoal-burners had made at a short dis- 
tance, and, seizing a small piece of blazing 
light-wood, be spurred his sparrow back to 
the creek. In a moment he had set the 
horse’s tail on fire. The noble animal did 
not perceive this for a little while; but the 
instant he felt the fire he gave a great leap, 
jerked his bridle from the hand of the old 
woman, and dashed madly away. ‘The fairy 
rode over the creek, mounted a tree on the 
opposite bank, and guided his sparrow to 
the very end of a branch which hung over 
the water, quite near to the old woman, but 
still out of her reach. 

“Ho! ho!” cried the fairy to the old woman, 
who was standing with open mouth and eyes 
looking in the direction her steed had taken. 
“Ho! ho! Now you are paid up for tramp- 
ling down my ranunculuses. I should like 
to know how you are going to get back to 
Banbury Cross now.”’ 

The old woman looked at the fairy for a 
moment, and cried :— 

“So that was one of your tricks, was it? 
Well, it matters little. I don’t care whether 
I ever get back to Banbury Cross again or 
not.” 

“Why, don’t you live there?’ asked the 
fairy. 

“Yes,” replied the old woman, “I do. 
But one hates being made the object of 
such general curiosity. I can never mount 
my horse without bringing together a crowd 
to look at me.” 

“Well, that’s because you wear bells on 
your toes,” said the fairy. 

“But I can’t help that,’ said the old 
woman. ‘I don’t wear them because I like 
them.” 

“Why do you wear them, then?” asked 
the fairy. 

“Well,” said the old woman, seating her- 
self upon the ground,—for it was evidently 
difficult for her to stand without support,— 
“it’s a long story, but I’ll make it as short 
as I can. Many years ago, when I was a 
young woman, a prince lived in a palace 
near my mother’s cottage. He wore upon 
his right hand a most magnificent diamond 
ring, and he declared that he would marry 
any young woman who could produce one as 
fine. I loved that prince; and, in order to be- 
come his wife, I bought all the rings that I 
could possibly procure by selling everything 
I owned. But not one of them was fine 
enough: none of them would match the one 
hewore. Here they allare,” she said, stretch- 
ing out her hands. “I wear them yet.” 

“They are very pretty,” said the fairy, 
“but I should never have spent all my money 
for mere jewelry.” 

“What would you have bought?” asked 
the old woman. 

“Ranunculuses,’’ replied the fairy. 

“WHumph!” said the old woman, con- 
temptuously; and she continued her story: 
“About a mile on the other side of our cot- 
tage there lived an old Jew, who owned 
one of the finest diamonds in the world. 
When he first got it, he hid it in his house; 
but every night the thieves would rummage 
all over his dwelling, upsetting everything 
in their search for this valuable jewel. He 
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then took it, and hid it in a secret place in 
the woods; but, although he put up a notice 
to the thieves, telling them it was no longer 
in his house, they would not believe him, 
—tummaging every night as bad as ever. 
So he took his diamond to a deep ravine, 
whose steep sides were everywhere utterly 
inaccessible, being just as smooth as glass; 
and he dropped it down to the bottom, 
where, a hundred feet below the surface of 
the earth, it glitteredand shone like a star. 
When the thieves came and gathered around 
the steep ravine, and saw that the diamond 
was really there, they ceased to trouble the 
dwelling of the Jew, who thereafter slept 
in peace. 

“When I happened to see this dazzling 
jewel, as it lay at the bottom of this dread- 
ful abyss, I instantly determined to get it if 
I could, and by its means marry the prince. 
So I procured a long cord, and at the end 
I put a stone. I covered the bottom of the 
stone with candle-grease, and one moon- 
light night I crept softly to the brink of the 
ravine, and gently lowered my cord until the 
stone touched the diamond. Then, after 
waiting a few moments, I drew up the stone 
carefully and slowly. When I took it in 
my trembling hand and turned it over, the 
diamond was not there. Overcome with 
disappointment, I sank against a tree. 
When the Jew came in the morning to look 
at his diamond, he gave a loud cry. 

‘Hello!’ he said: ‘who has been putting 
candle-grease upon my dearest jewel?’ 

“Then turning, he saw me, with the stone 
and the cord in my hand, still leaning against 
the tree. 

““Oh, ho!’ he cried. ‘So you have been 
trying to rob me, have you? You thought 
my diamond was so light that it would stick 
to a greasy stone, did you? Well, miss, 
you shall not come about here any more 
without my knowing it. Mind that!’ 

“So he instantly took these bells out of 
his coat pocket and tied them to my toes. 
Since that time it has been almost impossi- 
ble for me to walk. I have been compelled 
to ride everywhere I go, and Iam so ashamed 
at the sound of my bells that I always ride 
just as fast as I can. ‘That is the way I 
came to ruin your ranunculuses.” 

“T am very sorry for you,” said the fairy, 
“although I think you were “trying to do 
a mean trick when you fished for the dia- 
mond. If I can find your horse, I will bring 
him back to you.” 

So on his sparrow he rode rapidly after 
the horse, and soon saw the animal grazing 
in a field. His tail was not burnt much; 
for he had jumped in the creek and had put 
it out, and was now eating grass quite con- 
tentedly. The fairy gathered a large quan- 
tity of the finest clover, and covered himself 
and his sparrow entirely with it. Then he 
flew in front of the horse which, attracted 
by the delicate morsel floating in the air, 
endeavored to seize it in his mouth. The 
bunch of fragrant clover, followed by the 
eager horse, flew along the creek until it 
reached the spot where the old woman stood 
behind a little bush. She instantly seized 
the horse’s bridle, and the fairy shook’ off 
the clover. The horse heaved a heavy sigh, 
but said never a word. “I am very much 
obliged,’ said the old woman; ‘and, if you 
will come to Banbury Cross, I will give you 
some ranunculus-roots, and you can make 
another garden.” 
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“Thank you,” said the fairy, sadly; ‘but 
they would be of no use to me now. It’s 
easy enough to get good roots, but I shall 
never feel like planting ranunculuses again.” 

“Well,” said the old woman, ‘we all 
have our troubles. Here am I with these 
horrid bells which bring all the town around 
me when I go out, and which entirely pre- 
vent me from walking, even when at home.” 

“Such a thing would not trouble me long,” 
said the fairy. 

“How would you prevent it?’’ asked the 
old woman. 

_“T’d cut the strings and take the bells 
off,”’ said he. : 

“Oh, I would not like to do that,’ said 
the old woman. “I’ve worn them so long 
that I do not think it would do to make 
a change at my time of life. But I will 
cut off one of them, and give it to you to 
remember me by.” 

So saying, she took a pair of scissors out 
of her pocket, and, cutting off one of the 
bells from her toes, presented it to the fairy. 
He thanked her, and told her he should 
always remember her by it. Then she 
mounted her horse, and rode swiftly away. 
The fairy took his bell home, and hung it 
up in his garden. Every afternoon he rung 
it when it was time for the four-o’clocks to 
shut up. 

When the fairy died and the bell fell down 
and was lost, the four-o’clocks got out of 
their regular habits; and now we scarcely 
ever see any that shut up exactly at four 
o’clock.—Frank R. Stockton, in Housewife. 


The Mouse who Dared. 


Little White Ear ran to his mother. 

“What shall I do?” he squeaked. ‘A 
big Human Being is lying across our door 
—on the other side! I’m afraid to go out.” 

“Stay in, then,’’ answered his mother. 
She was a mouse of few words. ‘‘The Human 


Being will move soon. They never rest 
long.” 

“‘But there’s some cheese near by,” urged 
White Ear. ‘I want it!’” 


“Cheese!’’ said Mouse Mother, alarmed. 
“Then it’s a trap. Don’t go near it!” 

“How tiresome!’’ exclaimed Father 
Mouse, who had just come along. ‘‘We want 
cheese badly enough.” 

White Ear crept back to the hole. There 
she lay, the strange big thing who was so 
quiet. He could see her white frock and her 
golden hair, with the blue bow over one eye. 
He could see one small foot, with its open- 
work sock and black, shiny slipper. What 
he could not see was any sign of her getting 
up and walking away. Father Mouse came, 
too, and looked. 

Now it happened that their stores were 
low: the piece of cheese beside the quiet 
figure was exactly what they wanted. Noth- 
ing but Mother Mouse’s warnings kept 
Father Mouse from making a dash for it. 

“T should get back before she had time to 
move,” he urged. But Mother Mouse shook 
her head. ‘They all had a short nibble at a 
piece of bacon rind, which was the only thing 
that was left in the larder, and then they all 


went to bed. 


Bright and early the next morning White 


Bar was at the hole. There lay the Human 
i - Bein , g. 


Nothing about her was changed at 
The bow had not moved an inch. She 
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could not have turned her head! 
sleeps soundly,” observed Mother Mouse. 

“The cheese is there,” replied Father 
Mouse. But his wife shook her head. 

By and by some neighborly mice came 
along. They listened to the news; they 
peeped through the hole; they discussed the 
stillness of the sleeping Human Being and 
the size and flavor of the cheese. But they 
all agreed that it would be foolish to try to 
get it. You never know when a Human 
Being will move, or what it will do. 

The visitors, who had called in hope of 
being asked to breakfast, went away disap- 
pointed. White Ear had to be contented 
with a smell, and his father and mother did 
not even take that. 

White Ear was very hungry. A smell is 
nice for the time being, but it does not last 
long. He returned to the hole. Very still 
was Human Being: very large looked the 
cheese. 

At last White Ear could bear it no longer. 

He squeezed through the hole, and made a 
bold dash for the cheese. At the very mo- 
ment he started, his father and mother saw 
him, and Mother Mouse snatched at his 
tail—but she was too late. White Ear 


“She 


|grasped the cheese, pushed it toward the 


hole, and through it; then he got safely 
through himself—and turned to look at the 
danger he had passed. Human Being was 
just as quiet as before, and her blue bow did 
not even flutter. 

Now that he was safe back with the cheese, 
Mother Mouse had not the heart to scold 
him. Father Mouse gave him a sly pat with 
his tail. They ate some of his booty, and 
put the rest away for supper. 

As soon as White Ear had had, not enough, 
but all that they would let him eat of the 
cheese, he rushed back to the hole. And then 
he saw a strange sight! 

Human Being began to move—but in such 
a funny way! She slowly, slowly passed out 
of his sight, without sitting up or even 
crawling! She was being dragged away! 

White Ear had to put his sharp nose and 
long whiskers through the hole just to see 
how she managed it. And then he under- 


stood it all. 
“Mother!”’ he cried, as he ran back to 
Mrs. Mouse. ‘‘What do you suppose? She 


was a Human Being, but—she was that al- 
ways quiet kind they call a doll!’’—Frances 
Harmer, in Youth's Companion. 


The Knowing Squirrels. 


Miss Mary Owens of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has fed and petted the squirrels that live 
in the trees of her yard until they are quite 
tame. One of them will eat from her hand 
and come when she calls. She feeds the 
squirrels nuts cracked and placed in a small 
box, and the box in a tree. 

She noticed that the bluejays were eating 
the nuts before the squirrels could get them. 
She had no objection to feeding these birds, 
but she placed food for them in another place 
and did not want the squirrels to be defrauded 
of theirs. So she tried this novel plan with 
success. 

She brought the box of nuts as usual and, 
taking the tame squirrel on her lap, showed 
him the nuts inside of the box, then closed the 
lid. She did this twice, the squirrel watch- 
ing, keen and alert. Then she opened the 
box, fed him one nut, and closed it again. 
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She did this three times. The next day she 
took the tame squirrel again and showed 
him the closed box with nuts inside. He 
waited, looked at her half questioningly, 
half appealingly, then with nose and slender 
paws he opened the box and seized a nut. 
Miss Owens closed the lid, and this time the 
squirrel opened it without hesitation. 

The next day the closed box was placed in 
the tree, the lid arranged so that it could 
easily be opened, but would fall shut again. 
The tamest squirrel came first and opened it, 
the others looked on; then, one after another, 
they followed his example. So now they are 
fed and their food protected from those for 
whom it is not intended—H. H. Jacobs, in 
Our Dumb Animals. 


A Dog Story. 


A story comes from New Haven about a 
black spaniel that abstracted a feather 
duster from his owner’s house, and, while 
playing with it, tore out all the feathers. 
The dog, after being shown the featherless 
handle, was given a whipping. He then 
disappeared, and, about an hour afterward, 
walked bravely into the house with a brand- 
new duster in his mouth. He walked up to 
his mistress, and meekly deposited the new 
brush at her feet. By the mark on it she saw 
that the dog had stolen it from a neighboring 
store. 


Father: ‘‘Everything I say to you goes in 
at one ear and out at the other.” Little 
Son (thoughtfully): ‘Is that what little 
boys has two ears for, papa?’’—Paczfic. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


PresmEeNT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

SEcRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

AGENT, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, o1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporeted 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. waar Y / 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 
PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEswwENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
CrerK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TReasureR, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dmecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Gardener. 


BY RICHARD WARNER BORST. 


A stranger wandering through a garden gate 
Who finds the gravel swept, the hedges gay, 
And limpid moisture lying on the leaves, 
May say, ‘“‘The gardener has gone this way.” 


Aye, such am I, who find all things are well; 

My hours of grief and joy, both foe and friend; 
For this I know, in all my daily care, 

My Gardener goes before,—around the bend! 


The Educated Man. 


BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM, D.D. 


The educated man is the man who can 
think; he is the man who, mentally as well 
as physically, stands on his own feet and is 
master of himself. Education gives self- 
possession. It raises knowing from a process 
of memorizing to a power of vision. The 
educated man knows facts, but he sees 
through them to the structural and co- 
ordinating principle. Many a man has 
learning who has*not true education. ‘There 
are the encyclopedic men who hold the 
material of universal knowledge in solution. 
They have information always on tap, but 
their minds are not co-ordinative, inter- 
pretative, and constructive forces: they 
are mere casks containing so many gallons, 
so many cubic inches, of material. There are 
also the slaves of precedent and convention, 
whose question always is, What do the au- 
thorities say? There are men who, in the 
realm of science or literature or theology, 
always ask for “‘the old paths,” and forget 
that paths are not dwelling places, but cleared 
roads for advancing feet. ‘They forget, 
too, that hardy souls must continually carve 
out new paths as man presses forward to 
his distant goal. These are the scribes 
who sit on mouldy seats that once were thrones 
won by ancient force and valor. 

The educated man is the thinker, and 
always potentially the pioneer, who knows, 
not because he has memory, but because 
he has insight; who is not helpless in the 
change of circumstances, because he has the 
wit to’ perceive the meaning of all circum- 
stances and the power to master and subject 
them to his uses. The mere specialist is 
the mental artisan who can do one thing 
and only one: the educated man is the 
artist, the creative worker, who can do the 
thing that needs to be done, and can 
find or make the needful tools. Drop him 
where you will, he falls on his feet and dis- 
covers resources and commands the situa- 
tion. Whatever may be his particular 
calling, he guides the work and not the work 
him. He is not the mere farmer or mechanic, 
but the man executing his task. He is 
not the mere teacher, but the man teaching. 
He is not the mere orator, but the man speak- 
ing. He is not the mere legislator, but the 
man legislating. Whatever he does has 
dignity and value because he does it. The 
true craftsman is more than his craft, the 
singer more than his song, the speaker 
more than his speech. This he is, not be- 
cause he knows certain things, but because 
he is the knower, and he is the knower because 
he is the thinker. Whatever helps to this 
state of self-possession, this self-centred 
power of the personality is ministrant to 
real education; and whoever has learned 
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thus to stand and move with the sure 
poise and prevailing force of alert and dis- 
ciplined intelligence is an educated man. 

In the second place he is the man that 
will not be driven. No man keeps his feet 
in this world and moves along in: his own 
chosen way save by developed force of in- 
telligence and will. Multitudes of men 
drift through life, blown hither and thither 
by the wind of other men’s opinions. The 
course of many is determined almost wholly 
by circumstances.- They float on the 
current of the present tendency. ‘Their 
thinking and their conduct, their ideas and 
their habits, are shaped and defined by 
forces outside of themselves. 

It is a great vice of our time that men 
are driven and tyrannized by their com- 
merce and. industries. In the large cities 
especially men are chained fast to the 
Juggernaut car of trade. Life is a fury 
of labor and money-getting. In the shop, 
also, and on the farm, often the man does 
not rule his work, but his work rules him. 
Thus many do innumerable things and are 
themselves small and poor, driven on in a 
treadmill under lash and goad. Absorbed 
in their sordid bondage, they lose or never 
gain the power to think largely or soundly 
on questions that lie outside the narrow 
limits circumscribing their daily activities. 
It is a common complaint that men have no 
time for culture, no time for calm and fruitful 
reflection; and few are found amid the 
jostling throngs of toilers to lift an effective 
protest against the enslavement and im- 
poverishment of the soul. 

The educated man is he who, seeing with 
clear eye the real meaning and true ends 
of life, will not suffer himself to be made 
either a slave or a tool. Nor will he abdi- 
cate his high and difficult prerogative of 
thinking for himself. He will have it that 
the business is to serve the man and not man 
to serve the business. He believes that 
man is God’s mariner on this sea of time, 
and he is not to drift with every breeze, but 
to steer his course by fixed stars to a definite 
haven. He will not shuffle or cringe before 
lying conventionalities, and he will stand 
fast against all tyrannies. 

Education as a process of unfolding the 
whole man, while specifically training him 
along the line of his greatest aptitude, makes 
just judgment possible. It corrects the 
superficial current estimates of values and 
sets all things in their true relations. The 
educated man is he who sees the real signi- 
ficance both of what men possess and of what 
they do. He prizes wealth, but is not 
seduced by it. He knows the worth of 
genuine praise, and is not beguiled or con- 
fused by its counterfeit. He values position 
because he appreciates both the opportu- 
nities for service which it opens and the re- 
sponsibilities which go with it. He will 
not be betrayed into making false estimates. 
The value of things is derived solely from 
their relations to persons. There is little 
worth in any achievement which is not put 
into it by the doer. The spirit of the man 
qualifies the deed of his hands. The pos- 
sessor makes valuable or worthless his pos- 
sessions. Money in the coffers of a churl is 
but yellow dirt: in the hands of a real man 
it becomes a beneficent force. 

The educated man is the idealist who knows 
how to “mix with action.” He carries 
the power of lofty sentiments into common 
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activities, and ‘makes the highest truths 
domestic. He does not despise what most 
men call “the real’? and “the practical,” 
but he constantly sees these in the light of 
the. spiritual interests and investments of 
life. He is, thus, in the best sense of the 
term, a religious man. In him reverence 
keeps pace with knowledge and patience with 
experience and charity with insight. 

The educated’ man is in the best sense 
of the word the humane man. He brings 
to the problems which confront him not 
only a disciplined reason and a widely in- 
structed judgment, but also the insight of 
a real love for his fellow-men. He forms 
his theories of political, social, and indus- 
trial life in accordance with known facts; 
but he holds his theories continually sub- 
ject to the revision of a deeper and wider 
human nature. He does not say with the 
dogmatist, “If the man does not fit the 
theory, so much the worse for the man,” 
but ‘‘if the theory does not fit the man, so 
much the worse for the theory.”” He holds 
political economy to be the science of human 
industries, but he puts the emphasis on the 
word “human” rather than on the word 
“‘science.”’ 

In conclusion, the educated man is the 
amply developed man. He has knowledge; 
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‘but, better, he has sympathy and power. 


He is not a mere specialist, though he may 
have, and, indeed, as a rule must have, 
his specialty. He is the full-rounded per- 
sonality, touching life at every point in 
the circumference of his being. The emo- 
tional, as well as the rational, and the spiritual, 
as well as the moral, faculties of his nature 
are unfolded toward the ideal of a perfect 
manhood. 


Bergson’s Creative Evolution. 


BY DANIEL ROY FREEMAN. 


To be forward with a stricture rather than 
an admiration of “Creative Evolution,” 
Bergson treats of processes, but leaves reasons 
out of account. He tells in some measure 
how events have occurred, but does not ex- 
plain why they should be so rather than 
otherwise. He says that life has pushed up- 
ward to man, but he too insufficiently explores 
the nature of man. I do not recall that he 
anywhere refers to man’s capacity for love 
or asks the meaning of such an endcwment. 
Himself philosophizing and thrilling to the 
knowledge he came to possess and to its 
transmission he fails to consider as a concrete 
accomplishment of life. One learns much 
from his book, but one is not informed why 
a musician, for example, exists. Bergson 
enters into the laboratory of life and explains 
how “‘objects represent man’s eventual action 
on matter’’: he does not turn his attention 
upon himself and ask what it signifies that 
he lives, with his ability to read the secrets 
of existence. 

He illustrates his view and its shortcom- 
ings in his dealing with the relation of man 
to other living species. He says: “Life is 
essentially a current sent through matter, 
drawing from it what it can. There has 
not, therefore, properly speaking, been any 
project or plan. On the other hand, it is 
abundantly evident that the rest of nature is 
not for the sake of man: we struggle like 
the other species, we have struggled against 
other species.” It is apparent that Bergson 
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thinks that he has a true understanding of the 
place beasts occupy in the drama of life. 
Supposing he should be correct, would that 
knowledge of his be a substance of no value? 
By furnishing him a subject for philosophy 
and by obligingly fitting into his thought, 
would they be performing for him no service, 
proving in no sense “for his sake’’? Is 


man a being apart from his appetite for com- 


prehension? By feeding this hunger, do not 
beasts become something besides beasts; 
namely, intellectual and spiritual facts in 
man’s experience? Are they not therein of 
great benefit to Man? Is this higher service 
of no moment? Is it a by-product of life? 

Physically man may have struggled against 
certain other species. Spiritually they all 
offer themselves not as enemies, but as friends. 
Each may become an object of knowledge. 
Until Bergson has explained in its own terms 
this spiritual faculty of knowing and the 
unifying power it exerts upon all that comes 
within its scope, or reveals in all that it 
assimilates, and accounts for the satisfac- 
tion it yields its possessor, he has failed 
to do justice to that life whose “creative 
evolution” he celebrates. 


Liberal Christianity in Germany. 


* BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


It is sincerely to be regretted that the 
Unitarians were not represented in person 
or by letter at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
German Protestanienverein, or Union of 
Liberal Protestants, which was observed 
recently in Berlin with much impressiveness 
by our German allies and fellow-workers for 
a free and progressive Christianity. Founded 
at Frankfurt in 1863 by large-minded, liberty- 
loving men, fewin number, but widely known 
and influential. through their scholarship, 
courage, and religious earnestness, this As- 
sociation for a half-century has been the 
rallying-point of independent and progres- 
sive minds in the Protestant churches of 
the German Empire. It has borne brave 


and weighty testimony to freedom, sincerity, 


and the religion of the spirit against the letter 
of tradition and the tyranny of established 
churches and creeds. Among its founders 
were eminent preachers and professors, like 
the historian Haeusser, Prof. R. Rothe, the 
Heidelberg group,—the great jurist Blunt- 
schli, Pastor Koenig, Dr. Schenkel, Pastors 
Carl Zittel, Otto Schellenberger, and Prof. 
H. J. Holtzmann,—the eloquent preacher 
Carl Schwartz of Gotha, the heroic M. 
Baumgarten of Rostock, Prof. Francis von 
Holtzendorfi, the distinguished lecturer on 
international law at the University of Mu- 
nich, and Pastor Heinrich Krause of Berlin. 
The present writer may be permitted to 
mention that his first contribution to the 
Christian Register was a translation of an 
article which had appeared in the German 
journal Die Gartenlaube descriptive of the 
Protestanienverein, its leaders andaims. ‘This 
translation, printed in the Register for Septem- 
ber 5, 1868, and successive issues, gave to 
our Unitarian world perhaps its first definite 
knowledge of this important movement for 
liberty of thought and worship in the Ger- 
man Fatherland. 
At the preliminary meeting in Frankfurt 
it was affirmed by the Verein that ‘‘not the 
content of the creed but the will and dis- 
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position constitute a Christian.’ ‘he first 
general meeting of the Verein was held in 
1865 at the Wartburg in Hisenach, that shrine 
of religious freedom and brave protest. 
It declared in the spirit of the great reformer 
that “no freedom is assured so long as relig- 
ious freedom of conscience has not become 
an unimpeachable constituent of public life.” 
To secure that freedom for the German peo- 
ple became henceforth the aim which the 
Verein, with varying success, has pursued 
till this day. Its second conference was 
held at Neustadt in 1867, the third at Bre- 
men in the following year. In 1869 it met 
in Berlin. At the fifth meeting in Darmstadt 
in 1871 the Unitarians were for the first 
time represented. The late Mr. John Fret- 
well, the early and indefatigable pioneer 
of our church in its international relations, 
had been appointed by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association to convey its 
sympathetic greetings. Prevented by ill 
ness from attending, he forwarded the letter 
of the Association to the meeting, which 
listened with great interest, to its friendly 
assurances. 

At the seventh conference in Leipzig in 
1873 Prof. Dominik Schiemen appeared as a 
representative of the Hungarian Unitarian 
Synod, and Mr. John Fretwell for the British 
Unitarians. The latter bore a letter of 
greeting from the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, in which reference was 
made to a recent visit to England of Prof. 
von Holtzendorff and the pleasant personal 
relations thus established between the relig- 
ious liberals of Great Britain and Germany. 
In 1874 the present writer, being in Germany, 
and the bearer of a letter of introduction to 
Prof. von Holtzendorff, was invited by the 
latter to attend and participate in the forth- 
coming meeting of the Verein in Wiesbaden. 
“Tt is my hope,” he wrote, ‘that both peo- 
ples, the German and the North-American, 
may and will learn the most from each other. 
We men of the German Protestantenverein 
and the Unitarians stand very close to each 
other. For some years past we have kept 
up friendly relations with the English Uni- 
tarians, which was accomplished by Mr. John 
Fretwell. It would gratify us now to wel- 
come also the Unitarians of America.” 

An early return to America made it impos- 
sible to accept this invitation, but through 
correspondence with the Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rev. Rush 
R. Shippen, the matter was promptly taken 
up, and the American Unitarians were, for 
the first time, represented at the Wiesbaden 
meeting by Rev. Messrs. Clay MacCauley 
and William H. Fish, Jr., then sojourning in 
Germany. Rey. Mr. Steinthal of Manchester 
represented the British Unitarians, Rev. Mr. 
Hugenholtz and others the Dutch Protes- 
tantenbond, and, finally, the eloquent Hindu 
Theist, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, brought 
the greeting of the Brahmo-Somaj of India. 
At the ninth session in Breslau in 1875 Mr. 
John Fretwell appeared as an American 
delegate, and made an address in German, as 
he did at the twelfth meeting in Gotha in 
1880. In 1880 the one hundredth birth- 
day of Dr. William Ellery Channing was 
observed at Hildesheim, and a masterly ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Carl Manchot 
upon the life and services of the great Ameri- 
can divine. 

In later years the relations between the 
Unitarians and their German fellow-be- 
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lievers grew slack and intermittent, although 
never lost from sight entirely. It was not 
until the founding of the International Con- 
gress of Free Christians and Other Religious 
Liberals in r900 that more intimate relations 
were made possible again, and continued with 
increasing friendliness and co-operation, 
until they flowered in the warm fellowship and 
united endeavors of the Berlin Congress of 
I9IO. 

The German Protestantenverein itself, after 
its first heroic age, suffered a declension, and 
lost much of its original virility and in- 
fluence. Of late, however, owing to the in- — 
tolerant and repressive measures of the Prus- 
sian church authorities, it has become once 
more a power in German church life. It 
pursues an aggressive policy in the religious 
affairs of the Fatherland, and participates 
vigorously in the church politics which the 
union of Church and State in Germany makes 
inevitable. 

The scholarly and contemplative aspects 
of liberal religion are represented more 
fully by the “‘ Friends of the Christian World,” 
an association of some 1,500 pastors, pro- 
fessors, and spiritually-minded laity, whose 
seat is at Marburg, its organ the Christliche 
Welt, and its brilliant, forceful leader Prof. 
Martin Rade. The large-mindedness and 
moral energy of the latter, however, lead 
to an ever-increasing interest on the part of 
his scholarly and devout coadjutors in the 
practical reform of the church and the-social 
and political order in Germany. 

More recently there has been created an 
association known as the Bund deutscher 
Protestanten,—Alliance of German (free) 
Protestants. This Alliance seeks to unite 
the increasingly numerous but widely scat- 
tered liberal religious associations of the 
German States into a larger central organiza- 
tion for united and effective action. It in- 
cludes the Protestantenverein and its local 
branches all over Germany (Bremen, Alsatia, 
Gotha, Hamburg, the Palatinate, Berlin, 
Danzig, Dresden, Karlsruhe, Mannheim, 
Wiesbaden, etc.); also the various associa- 
tions known as the Friends of Protestant 
Freedom (in Westphalia, Hannover, Anhalt, 
Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, Oldenburg, Wiir- 
temberg; other liberal groups in Baden, 
Brunswick, Saxe-Weimar, Nassau, Hessia. 
It is, in short, a union of many movements 
which cover Germany with a network of 
liberal sentiments and endeavors, and strive 
for religious freedom and progress. ‘The 
director of the Alliance is Rev. Gottfried 
Traub of Dortmund, who was recently and 
most unjustly deprived of his pulpit in that 
city and dismissed from the ministry of the 
Prussian State Church for his independence 
and devotion to soul liberty. Its organ is 
Christliche Fretheit, Christian Freedom, a 
weekly edited by Rev. Mr. Traub. The 
Alliance has recently made public its pro- 
gramme, by which it appears that it still hopes 
for reform inside the State Church, from 
which it will not depart unless from compul- 
sion. It aims to secure the rights of the 
liberal minorities in the State churches of 
Germany, to put an end to the intolerant, 
inquisitorial methods of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, to enlarge the rights of local 
congregations, to extend the ballot to women 
in congregational affairs, to give to the clergy 
the right to choose their own sermon topics 
and to order their own Sunday worship, to 
exempt them from repeating the so-called 
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Apostolic and other creeds, and to assure 
theological professors and students the right 
of free examination at the universities, now 
seriously threatened. These are among the 
purposes which engage the attention of our 
religious fellow-believers in Germany at the 
present day. 

The recent observance of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Protestantenverein in Berlin 
passed off with spirit and éclat. The meet- 
ings were wellattended. The daily press gave 
sympathetic and full accounts of the pro- 
ceedings. The Protestantenblatt, the organ 
of the Verein, gave fuller reports. The 
religious service in the Neue Kirche, whose 
pulpit is associated with the memory of its 
free-minded pastors Sydow, Lisco, and Hos- 
bach, was conducted by its present incum- 
bent, Rev. Dr. Kirmss, and Rev. Mr. Stage 
of Hamburg, both prominent exponents of 
Liberal Christianity. The main address was 
given in the morning by Dr. P. W. Schmidt 


of Basle, Switzerland, and was a noble de- | 
fence of Free Christianity, its church rights | 


and its religious mission. A keen thrust at 
the deification of Christ was his reminder 
that in the New Testament no one seeks to 
be worshipped save the devil, in the Tempta- 
tion scene, and that Jesus himself disclaimed 
it. Rev. Mr. Radecke, the successor of 
Traub in the Dortmund pulpit, treated of 
“Rome or Wittenberg: which is to possess 
the Future of Germany?”’ 

In the evening five popular meetings were 
held in various halls in Berlin, and attracted 
great audiences. This is a regularly re- 
curring and unique feature in the public 
demonstrations of the Verein, and keeps it in 
touch with the people. Is there not a lesson 
in this for our American liberals? Why not 
appeal to the people themselves? Con- 
jointly with the session of the Verein there 
were held auxiliary meetings of the Liberal 
Protestant Foreign Missionary Association, 
which, organized on large and progressive 
lines, is doing a fine work in Japan and China, 
the General Association of German Liberal 
Women, whose endeavor is to arouse the 
women in their churches to newness of life, 
and a Peace Congress of Ministers. The 
Liberal Ministers’ Association of Berlin, to 
which some sixty clergymen belong, in- 
vited their brethren to a conference on the 
political duties of the liberal minister, ad- 
dressed by Rev. Alfred Fischer, pastor of the 
Crusaders’ Church in Berlin, and others. It 
was agreed quite unanimously that under 
the oppressive régime of the present State 
Church in Prussia the minister must be more 
or less of a politician, to guard his rights and 
assure the victory of truth. At the last 
election in Berlin for church officers and ves- 
tries 31,614 liberal and 25,474 orthodox 
votes were cast. This did not include all the 
churches, however, for Berlin is still nomi- 
nally an orthodox city. It has 226 settled 
orthodox pastors as against some 75 of 
liberal opinion. 

While the energies of the liberal clergy and 
laity are thus directed toward maintaining 
their congregational rights and advancing 
the interests of truth and progress within the 
churches, there is an increasing drift on the 
part of the people away from the churches 
altogether. The Sunday attendance grows 
smaller and smaller, and represents but a 
fraction of the population. Meanwhile the 
popular movement, Los von der Kirche, 
which has already resulted in the legal with- 


The Christian Register 


drawal of thousands from the State Church, 
partly to escape taxation for the support 
of worship, partly from dissatisfaction with 
its administration or doctrine, has suddenly 
assumed great importance. The Social 
Democrats, who number millions in Prussia, 
have hitherto abstained from taking position 
with respect to the church. ‘‘Religion is a 
private, an individual concern,’’ has been their 
motto. Within a few months, however, 
the Socialist leaders seem to have changed 
their attitude of indifference to one of strong 
denunciation. Declaring the State Church 
to be the tool of autocratic and plutocratic 
interests and an enemy to the higher wel- 
fare of the people, they have framed a new 
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canon: “No honest Socialist can be a mem-. 


ber of the National Church unless he is a 
double-tongued hypocrite. Leave the Church 
or leave the party.’’ In obedience to this de- 
cree a movement to “disengage the Socialist 
multitude from the State Church has been 
inaugurated. Five great meetings, attended 


by over 8,000 persons, were recently held in| 
The speeches, while ardent in the 


Berlin, 
cause of this new propaganda, were hostile 
to the ecclesiastical institution rather than 
to religion itself. The danger to the latter 
lies in the attempt of Prof. Ostwald and his 
Monistie associates in Germany to form an 
alliance between the materialistic philosophy 


Democratic movement. Twenty years ago 
the Society of Ethical Culture in Germany, 
under the leadership of Prof. von Giczycki 
and others, tried vainly to come into touch 
with the Socialists. Prof. Ostwald’s Monis- 
tic Union seems to be more successful. The 
Berlin clergy were invited to the meeting, 
but did not appear; probably, wisely, as a 
heated political assembly is not the place for 
any serious discussion of religious problems. 
The number of withdrawals from the State 
Church is increasing by thousands as a conse- 
quence of this change of attitude on the part 
of the Social-Democrats. 


There are many also among religiously- | 


minded liberals, both clergy and laity, who 
favor a voluntary as opposed to an official 
or State Church. The new president of the 
Protestantenverein, Mr. Kraemer, a prominent 
lawyer of Berlin, is of this opinion. The 
blind and bigoted persistence of the church 
authorities in haling liberals before ecclesias- 
tical tribunals and disciplining them for 
heresy, in intimidating pastors and theologi- 
cal professors, in appointing subservient and 
orthodox, even if weak men to its theological 
chairs at the universities, and in overriding 
the rights of congregations in the administra- 
tion of their own affairs, tends to loosen the 
bonds that bind the German people to the 
existing Church. It brings daily nearer the 
disruption of the existing institution and the 
separation of Church and State in Germany. 
It would not take a large re-enforcement of 
liberal votes in the Prussian parliament, 
superadded to the Socialist vote, to accom- 
plish this, and it seems to impartial observers 
that this result is not far away. When it is 
brought about, the liberal minority will be 
able to form a church after their own heart 
and in likeness to our Unitarian congrega- 
tional churches, and thus to render still more 
effective service to the cause of pure religion 
and perfect liberty. Religion itself would 
have a new birth in Germany and fulfil a 
diviner mission to her people. __ 

At Brunswick the German Liberal Foreign 
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Missionary Society recently held its annual 
meeting. ‘The idea of foreign missions has 
not been congenial to the liberal mind of 
Germany, but ‘recently a change of opinion 
has. taken place, and this Association, con- 
ducted on modern lines and with unusual 
intellectual and moral resources, is doing a 
remarkable work. In Japan and China its 
churches, schools, and hospitals are models, 
their spirit is large-~and free, and their mis- 
sionaries cultivated, devoted men and women. 

The gratifying feature in all these recent 
liberal movements in Germany is the in- 
fluence, easily to be recognized, which our 
Fifth International Congress of Free Chris- 
tianity, held at Berlin in 1910, has had upon 
them. It was the first occasion in which all 
the scattered liberal forces of the nation 
united. It first revealed to them their own 
strength when working together toward a 
common end. In like manner the publica- 
tion of the Berlin Congress papers and pro- 
ceedings in German, French, and English 
by the Berlin committee has led to the per- 
manent institution in that city of a liberal 
publishing house,—the Protestantischer Schrif- 
tenvertrieb (45 Ejisenacher Strasse, Berlin- 
Schoeneberg), with a valuable and lengthen- 
ing list of publications. It is clear the Ger- 
man liberal cause is in good hands and is 


| very much alive. 
of the school of Haeckel and the Social-| 


The Young People’s Religious 
‘Anion, 


An Original Social Meeting. 


An original social meeting was held No- 
vember 28, by the De Normandie Guild of 
Roxbury, Mass. The young people of the 
four churches which had come from the old 
First Church in Roxbury—namely, West 
Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, All Souls’ Church 
(Roxbury), and Roslindale—were invited to 
attend a ‘‘gathering of the clan.” Nearly 
eighty people were present. After listening 
to music and a short address on the history 
of the parent church and the reasons why . 
the others had grown out of it, followed by 
more music, the following interesting scheme 
of entertainment was carried out:— 

While still seated, each guest was given a 
quarter section of a magazine advertisement, 
which had been pasted on a larger sheet of 
white paper, and cut, puzzle fashion, into four 
matchable pieces. The counting of noses 
and distribution was facilitated by keeping 
each set of pieces pinned together until the 
number of guests had been ascertained, then 
counting out one-fourth as many sets of pic- 
tures, and shuffling them by dealing into 
piles which were in turn piled one on top of 
another and given out by several ushers. 

Conversation and general introduction 
resulted from the effort to match the pieces 
into complete pictures. The first quartette 
to do so was instructed to ring a bell conveni- 
ently placed, upon which they were ushered 
to a circle of four chairs at the head of the 
room and instructed to talk about ‘the best 
joke they ever heard”’ or some other definite 
topic. All the groups followed the same plan 
and in turn were ranged around the meeting- 
room. Each group was then given an outfit 
of the following materials: several sheets of 
white school drawing paper, a sheet of card- 
board, a pair of scissors, pens, and a pencil. 
Several jars of photopaste were available and 
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were loaned back and forth. A small tube 
to each group would have been better. 

With these outfits each group was told to 
make a miniature church, a parsonage, and 
the people of the congregation; in other 
words, to “settle a town,” arrange itin a given 
place cn platform or tables, name it and put 
a sign bearing the name where it could be 
seen. 

The exhibit was viewed with much interest- 
ing comment by all those present, and a com- 
mittee of judges awarded final honors to a 
group which had carried out the idea of 
a primitive settlement best by constructing a 
simple box meeting-house with a removable 
roof which showed four crude pews and a 
desk inside, shutters at the windows, a 
paling around the outside, the parson and 
his family pinned upright upon the platform- 
carpet inside the enclosure, and an Indian 
behind a tree in the offing levelling a bow and 
arrow at the group. One elaborate model 
was of a cathedral with double square towers, 
showing great ingenuity of construction. 
The names were various and amusing. 
Lemonade and crackers were served during 
the exhibition and were to be had during the 
dancing that followed. 

The affair was pronounced by everybody 
a great success. As an afterthought, the 
originator suggests that better than magazine 
advertisements for the puzzle matching, at 
that kind of a party, would be illustrations 
of some of our Unitarian meeting-houses 
taken from the pamphlet entitled “Types 
of Unitarian Churches,” published by the 
American Unitarian Association, and to be 
had at 25 Beacon Street. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Post-office Mission workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for Con- 
ference at 11 a.M., on Monday, January 12, at 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 


At the vesper service of the First Parish 
Church, Meeting-house Hill, Dorchester, at 
four o’clock, Sunday, January 11, Rev. Roger 
S. Forbes will preach on “Why We Pray.” 


Thomas S. Pierce, having satisfied the 
Western States Committee, has been re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the Unitarian 
ministry, and is hereby recommended to the 
confidence of our ministers and churches. 
W. M. Backus, M. O. Simons, E. C. Smith, 
Western States Committee. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
January 12, at 11 aM. Rev. Edward L. 
Houghton of Norwell will preside. Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., will give a 
paper on “‘ Ministers’ Honorariums for Fu- 
nerals.”” Rey. Charles F. Dole, D.D., will 
lead the discussion afterwards. Open to all. 


A public platform meeting, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, will be held on Sunday evening, 
the 11th of January, at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, at eight o’clock. 
Addresses will be given by Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens and Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck. Rev. 
William H. Ramsay of Wellesley Hills will 
preside. 


The Christian Register 


The second annual meeting of the Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women will 
be held Monday, Jan. 12, 1914, at 10.30 A.M., 
in the vestry of Arlington Street Church. 
Reports of the Italian, Colored, and South 
End Industrial School work will be given. 
It is hoped that Miss Grace Abbott, execu- 
tive secretary of the State Committee on 
Immigration, will speak. All interested are 
cordially invited. 


At all the noonday services in King’s 
Chapel next week (January 12 to 16), Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., will 
be the speaker. Mr. Boynton will also 
preach at the evening service in King’s 
Chapel next Sunday at 7.30. At the regular 
weekly musical service on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 10, Mr. John Adams Loud will play the 
organ, and Mr. R. A. Simonds, tenor of the 
Chapel choir, will sing. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
hold its mid-winter meeting at ten o'clock 
Thursday, January 15, at the Unitarian 
Church, Winchester, Mass. At the morning 
meeting there will be a report from Brattle- 
boro, the news from Maine, and short ad- 
dresses by Mrs. S. M. Crothers, Mrs. William 
S. Nichols, and Mrs. Edward H. Atherton, 
At the afternoon meeting, at two o’clock, 
Miss Jane Clark of the Canadian North-west 
and Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D.D., dean of 
the Crane Theological School, Tufts College, 
will speak. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Messiah, 
Theodore Parker Memorial, Rev. Pcwhatan 
Bagnall: Sunday evening services continue 
regularly, with preaching at 8.10 o'clock. 
The Young People’s Union meets at 7.30. 
On Sunday, January 11, “Students’ Night,” 
Mr. F. B. Washington will preside, and Mr. 
Stewart McCulloch, Harvard 1914, will 
speak on ‘‘Resolutions.’”’ On January 18 
Mr. A. S. Lattimore will preside, and Mr. 
Jordan P. Williams will speak on “The 
Measure of Responsibility.’ On January 
25 Mr. Lawrence Whaley will preside, and 
Mr. Robert Morris will be the speaker. The 
society desires to express its thanks to all the 
friends who have kindly aided them by 
contributions to their recent successful fair 
and sale. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner: The vestry was well 
filled for the New Year’s “At Home,” given 
by the official family of the church. This 
method of celebrating the new year was 
introduced two years ago and has proved to 
be a delightful way of getting the people of 
the church and their friends together, and 
starts the year with the generous good-will of 
all. The Christmas decorations were retained 
and restored with additions that made the 
vestry beautiful. The new Sunday-school 
orchestra rendered selections that were much 
appreciated, after which Mr. McClatchey, 
president of the church, asked all the people 
to come forward informally and greet the 
minister and guests. Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D., gave an address on “The Religion of 
Democracy.”” After more music and sing- 
ing refreshments were served by the Alliance, 
and general sociability followed for the rest 
of the evening. The names of thirty-three 
people who have, within a month, signed the 
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constitution and are thereby enrolled as new 
members of the church were read Christ- 
mas Sunday from the pulpit. 


FarMiIncton, Me.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: The installation of Rev. Robert 
Proudfit Doremus as minister will take place 
Thursday evening, January 8. The sermon 
will be preached by Rev. William H. Ram- 
say; prayer of installation, by Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson; welcome to the parish, by Mr. 
Newell R. Knowlton; welcome to the com- 
munity, by Rev. Richard H. Clapp of the 
Congregational church, Farmington; and 
welcome to the conference, by Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen of Augusta. Rev. George H. Coffin, 
Jr., Baptist church, Farmington, and Rev. 
Walter Canham, Methodist Episcopal church, 
will also take part in the service. 


SANDWICH, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
F. K. Gifford: The Sandwich Church nar- 
rowly escaped destruction by fire Tuesday 
morning, December 22. The fire in the 


Marriages. 


At Wollaston, Jan. 1, 1914, in the Unitarian Church, by 
Rev. William E. Gallagher, Principal of Thayer Academy, 
assisted by the Rev. Carl G. Horst, Willard Perkins Sheppard 
of Braintree and Mollie Gilbert Brown, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sylvester Brown. 


Deaths. 


TORREY—In Wollaston, Mass., Dec. 20, 1913, W. 
Quincy Torrey, aged 78 years. 


FURNESS.—In Boston, Dec. 27, 1913, suddenly, of 
heart failure, Dawes Eliot Furness, aged 67, son of the late 
James Thwing and Elizabeth Margaret (Eliot) Furness. 


McINTIRE.—In Wollaston, Mass., Dec. 21, 1913, in her 
88th year, Caroline Fisher McIntire, wife of Farrington 
McIntire, Harvard Divinity School Graduate 1846, and 
mother of Mrs. Edward J. Cummings of Wollaston. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker. Boston.” 


POPULAR TOURS 


EUROPE at Popular Prices $375 and up 


Eighth Season THE SHELTON PARTIES Announcements 
Box A - 294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincoin Bates, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

Property near the College a Specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED concerning 

the adoption of promising children into oe homes. 
Ward R. Clarke, Unitarian Parsonage, Saco, Me., for the 
York County Children’s Aid Society. 
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adjoining building broke out at about 
one o-clock in the morning, and for two hours 
the church was almost given up. The 
clock tower was badly damaged, and the 
side of the church badly blistered, with the 
windows badly cracked. The insurance 
covers the damage estimated at $1,000. 
The people of the church face the New Year 
with renewed zeal and thanksgiving that the 
old church still stands. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: The church has 
just completed another successful year. 
The annual meeting of the Society was held 
December 30, preceded by an excellent 
supper served by the women of the church. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the soci- 
ety is in a flourishing condition financially. 
The total receipts and disbursements were 
each $11,505. The gifts for religious and 
philanthropic purposes were $2,225, nearly 
20 per cent. of the total budget. During 
the year thirty-two persons received the 
right hand of fellowship, making the present 
membership 343, of which number 290 are 
resident and active. The reports of the 
various organizations of the church showed 
that all were active and efficient. The 
Sunday-school reported 123 members, the 
Men’s Club 120, and the Women’s Alliance 
150. In addition to its regular meetings the 
Men’s Club conducted a series of People’s 
Meetings on Sunday evenings during Jan- 
uary and February in conjunction with the 
Men’s Club of the South Congregational 
Church. The series was so successful that 
an aftermath of six stereopticon lectures was 
arranged. A similar series of meetings will 
be held this year. The January meetings 
will be in the Church of the Unity and 
will be as follows: January 4, Prof. William 
Bailey of Yale, “The Church and the 
Community”; January 11, Mr. ‘Talcott 
Williams of New York, ‘The Public and the 
Press”; January 18, Prof. William Mac- 
Donald of Brown University, “Wanted, a 
New Aristocracy”; January 25, Mr. Thomas 
Mott Osborne of Auburn, N.Y., ‘My Ad- 
ventures in Prison.” An informal discussion 
will follow each address. The Women’s Al- 
liance is supplementing its regular activity 
by supporting for one year, at an expense 
of $800, a special teacher in the public 
schools who works exclusively among the 
defective and delinquent children under the 
direction of Prof. George E. Dawson. In 
these and other ways the church is demon- 
strating its worth to the community by serv- 
ing the community needs. 


Personals. 


On Sunday, the 23d of November, a large 
deputation went by special train from Cal- 
cutta to Bolpur to do honor to Rabindranath 
Tagore, recipient of the Nobel prize for 
literature. Men assembled from other places, 
too, so that the gathering numbered more 
than a thousand souls. Science and literature, 
law and medicine, art and journalism, relig- 
ion and education, all had their eminent 
representatives there. The aristocracy and 
the various religious communities, too, were 
represented. Dr. J. C. Bose was elected to 
preside on the occasion. That was a rare 
moment when India’s greatest scientist pre- 
sented the homage and congratulation to 
India’s greatest poet. 


The Christian Register 


Rev. Albert Lazenby of the Second Con- 
gregational Society, Lynn, is now absent as 
lecturer on the Billings Foundation for the 
American Unitarian Association in the Cana- 
dian North-west. Mr. Lazenby was gener- 
ously granted the leave of absence for six 
weeks by his church, beginning the first 
Sunday in December. The action of the 
church sparing its minister for this import- 


ant service to the cause of the denomination | 


has been greatly appreciated. Mr. Lazenby 
proceeded directly to Edmonton, Alberta, 
where the recently organized Unitarian so- 
ciety has been holding lay services. His 
coming was hailed with joy by the people, 
and he has been preaching every Sunday 
to enthusiastic congregations. ‘The churches 
at Calgary and Vancouver are also hoping 
to secure Mr. Lazenby’s services for a Sun- 
day or two before his return. Mr. Lazenby 
reports one feature of church life in Edmon- 
ton which is novel to those living on this side 
of the line. He arrived in Edmonton just 
at the time of the municipal election, and 
found that the church, being a corporation, 
had a vote for mayor. ‘The trustees met and 
passed a formal resolution that the vote of 
the society should be cast for Mr. McNamara. 
Mr. McNamara, who was successfully elected 
mayor of Edmonton, is also, it is pleasing 
to note, one of the strongest supporters of 
the Unitarian society. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Several changes in the programme are 
necessitated by the finishing of three half- 
year courses. The Bible lesson, which has 
been given at 9.30 on Wednesday mornings, 
will be given at ten o’clock Tuesdays, begin- 
ning January 13. 

The new course on Principles of Cooking 
will be conducted by Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln 
at Bulfinch Place Church Wednesday morn- 
ings at half past ten, as facilities are offered 
here for demonstration. Any who would 
like to join this class may arrange to do so at 
the first lesson, January 14. There will be 
a small fee. 

The leaders of the devotional services on 
Tuesday mornings in January are Rev. Sheed 
Anderson January 6, Rev. R. W. Boynton 
of Buffalo January 13, and Rey. Florence 
Buck January 20. - The services are at half- 
past nine, and all friends of the school and 
of the speakers are asked to join us. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged..................00-% $4,022.21 
Dec. 1. Me Priscilla W. Heacock, Wyncote, e 
aiaiaiieitete.0 a ees awievee'c e od 4 use ee I.I0 
2. eae in Milton, Mass............. 1,000.00 
3. Society in Rowe, Mass.............. 15.00 
5. Society in Newburyport, Mass. Jit 250.00 
8. Society in Braintree, Mass.......... 22,50 
8. Society in Rochester, N.Y.......... 50.00 
8. Society in St. Paul, Minit ics aiotes 143.25 
8. Society in Winchester, Mass., addi- 
URI Mace wine teins Ansan seein 56.00 
12. Soe, in Arlington, Mass., addi- 
OEM ets oat ois n 6000's. </0Ule a\e ioe preva owe 10,00 
12 Society i iy Wea villé. ‘Pa oot oe eae 88.00 
13. W. E. Dean, Portland, Ark..... 1). 10.00 
Ey. UALR rem de date wh a5 wigs cake nee er 1.00 
15. Mrs. Charles H. Langmuir, Los An- 
pelea’. .2i<ci ck one en ae «2 1.00 
15. Dr. B. Lake stones, Stonington, Me. 2.00 
16. Society in Ware, Mass............. 40.00 
X75 ape “ele League of Unitarian 
Qo SO Ie ee ee Pe ee ee 10.00 
18. ae in Springfield, Mass.......... 1,000.00 
BEA IME. oa Seis oe LESS Sulewer eee 1.00 
23. Society in Westwood, Mass......... 50.00 
27. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass. . 438.65 
29. John M. Moses, Barnstead, N.E.. 4.00 
31. Society in Newport, R.I............. 228.04 
31. Associate Members..............2. 5.00 
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MENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
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27. Society in Arlington, Mass.......... 40.88 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

1. Society in Portsmouth, N.H.. 25.00 
5. Sunday School, Rutherford, N. fp Pc 5.00 
8. First Parish in Dorchester, Mass... oe 100.00 

19. Louisville, Ky., Branch Women’s Alli- 
ENCE Mae eels aiia seas ae ae 3.00 

THE WINNEPEG, MAN., CHURCH BUILDING. 

8. Society in Montreal, Can.. “ 566.57 
9. First Society, Salem, Mass.. 10.00 

30. First Society, Buffalo, N.Y. ps addi- 
tional: goss «cforpele isis s Deachte tee 85.00 

THE DAYTON, OHIO, CHURCH BUILDING. 
9. First Society, Salem, Mass.......... 10.00 
$0,195.10 


Henry M. Wiiitams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To Young Americans.* 


BY BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT. 


One of your most devoted guides in 
America asked me, two years ago, to let you 
hear a short talk on helpful subjects for morn- 
ing exercises,—anything, he says, to make you 
happier or better. I kept his fine and gen- 
erous letter a long time on my table: very 
often I thought of it, but it is only this morn- 
ing that I can write a suitable answer. I will 
write as I can, knowing that you are not too 
critical, and that you prefer my poor Eng- 
lish to my best French. What I care for is 
not to send you a literary message, but to 
reach your hearts. 

I have travelled a great deal, and I am 
able now to draw, from the various experi- 
ences of my life, a conclusion which may 
be of use to you, young friends, who have 
been so kind to me. Supposing that you 
can avail yourselves of my efforts, and that 
I can save part of your future troubles and 
deceptions, that will be the reward of your 
kindness, and a new illustration of our French 
proverb, ‘‘Un bienfait n’est jamais perdu.” 

You cannot know, indeed, what a blessing 
is the sympathy of youth for a man or for a 
woman of good-will who has been depressed 
by the cold faces, by the indifference and the 
prejudices of the so-called “reasonable peo- 
ple.” 

When I feel sad and nearly discouraged, I 
can recover at once by simply meeting the 
pure and confident eyes of a child,—even a 
young dog, suddenly jumping or looking at 
me with joy, can change my mind and re- 
fresh it: it can give me a new start. And so 
it is with the shining of the morning light. 

Be kind, obliging, my dear friends, not 
only to your friends,—that is too easy, and it 
is the only way to win their kindness in ex- 
change,—but to every being who may take 
comfort from your kindness. A mere smile 
may save a soul from despair. Never be 
avaricious of your smiling, of your regards, 
towards people who are in trouble. Some 
powerful men can bring help by their assist- 
ance, their money, their material strength: 
a young man or a young woman can do still 
more by giving his or her sympathy. Do not 
be shy, do not be afraid of being ridiculous; 
a man who does the good work which the 
others will not do is often ridiculed at first, 
but not for long; express your good-will as 

* This New Year’s greeting from Baron D’Estournelles 


is published by the American Association for International 
Conciliation. 
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you can, with the right words or with no 
words, as long as you do not keep it for you 
alone. 

Be true and faithful; it is so easy to lie; 
but remember that we cannot deceive twice 
the same friend; we have to change him; 
and, at length, we find no more friends to 
listen to us; they all know they cannot 
trust our word. Never speak against your 
past friend; keep silent and reserved about 
his fault, which may be yours; otherwise the 
friend will find that you can change and he 
will not feel safe with you. 

Never be violent, except to resist a violent 
aggression, if you see not other honorable 
issue. That is the great effort for you! 
Violence is such a temptation for a strong 
boy even for a little boy! -I should say even 
for a little girl, but the temptation does not 
last for her. Violence seems, at first, so inno- 
cent, so easy, so natural; a mere application 
of our forces; sometimes a precious help; 
a good blow! Is it not a good lesson for a 
bad boy? Yes, indeed, but a bad example, 
too! Violence is not the way to teach Justice 
and Right. Suppose your masters would use 
it to illustrate their explanations with you. 
There is no limit to violence. Violence has 
noend. It is never a solution. The violent 
boy has to be, every day, stronger than his 
comrade; but he cannot be as strong as all 
his comrades together. 

I have always found that violence leads to 
domination and that domination does not 
last, cannot last: the end of it is, sooner or 
later, collapse and humiliation. ‘This is true 
for a boy, still more for a man, still more for a 
nation. 

Never a nation, even a great empire, 
could last by domination: what they are so 
proud to call “imperialism” has been and will 
be always the beginning of the end. It is 
now a well-known fever, an archaic illness, 
a backward policy. When the majority of 
the people of a great country stop their work 
and think only of armaments, conquests, and 
ostentation, then it means they are isolating 
and weakening themselves; instead of 
friends, they have nobody in the world to 
support them; far from it, conceited, sus- 
pected everywhere, they become a danger for 
all. the other nations. Far from being 
stronger, they feel dissatisfied and angry. 
They are no longer so good at work. Their 
intellectual and moral progress, their in- 
dustry, their genius, and, consequently, their 
production, artistic, scientific, economic, go 
lessening every year, compared with other 
nations. ‘They cannot even understand the 
reasons of their inferiority; they become 
jealous and sensitive; they see enemies, 
spies, danger everywhere; they may ex- 
tend their military forces; their vitality 
goes shrinking. The slightest misunder- 
standing with another nation is sufficient to 
bring a war which is not a remedy, but the 
end of all. A war, now, is not what it was 
in the past, when the brave chevalier had 
to face his enemy. Now he has to fight at 
such a distance that he does not know and he 
does not see the other army. He does not 
even know why he is at war and what will be 
the results of the battle, even if victorious. 
He knows only that the nation had to pay, 
for the preparation of that war, billions and 
billions of dollars which were needed to make 
the country really strong and prosperous, 
surrounded by friends and customers, billions 
which were wanted for making good roads, 
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restoring your forests and your rivers, build- 
ing railways, ports, universities, hospitals, 
museums, parks, and fine cities. He knows 
that the nation will have to pay still more 
after the war, in order to be more and more 
unsafe and isolated. - 


You, American young friends, you are a 
new nation, a new living hope for the world. 
I expect a great deal, for the future of the old 
Europe, from your good-will and your good 
faith. Do not imitate our faults! Do not 
become too matter-of-fact, too self-confident; 
do not dream of extending your country, 
which is already—compared to ours in 
Europe—as large as a continent; that is my 
Christmas wish: keep young, keep kind, 
keep true, confident in your future, faithful 
to your past. Never forget our common 
ancestors, our French pioneers, from La 
Salle to La Fayette and de Lesseps, who so 
willingly devoted their lives to prepare yours. 
It is not enough for you to accept their 
legacy, you have to develop it; that is to say, 
to increase its value, not its size. You have 
to make your new world so good that it 
becomes an example for our old one. Ves! we 
need your American initiative as you need our 
experience. No more than a man, can a 
nation live alone. Your progress will stimu- 
late our progress: your faults would stop our 
way as well as yours. 

And now, good-bye, dear friends; no, 
good morning,—never good-bye,—we never 
die as long as we leave our work behind us; 
good morning to you; happy day, happy New 
Year. The sky has not changed, the cold 
winter prepares a mild spring; enjoy your 
life, enjoy your day; consider your teachers 
as your friends; listen to them; think of 
them; speak of them; you will make them 
happier and better; and you will then feel 
yourselves in better spirits to play your 
fascinating baseball, to ride your bicycle or 
your horse, to drive your motor car (if you 
can get one), to paddle your canoe, to swim 
in the deep waters, to walk, to run, to climb, 
to breathe. Don’t forget to learn French, 
in order to come and see me and to make new 
friends in the Old World; be happy, be gay, 
be strong, in order to help any one who needs 
your health and your strength. The more 
you help other people, the more you will 
find everywhere assistance and sympathy. 
The more your country will appear friendly 
to other nations, the greater and happier she 
will be. 

There is the fruit of all my political experi- 
ence: that is what I would call the modern 
wisdom of men as well as of nations. 

Paris, FRANCE. _ 


Poetry and Truth. 


We wonder why it is so many of our modern 
poems, especially those that touch upon 
labor, are so jaundiced. One might think 
at times, in reading our younger poets, that 
we are living in the Dark Ages, sodden with 
cruelty, rapacity, and fanaticism, instead of 
in an age flaming with great achievement, 
and golden with heroism, altruism, and 
tolerance. When a poet feels the inspira- 
tion of all this, as Kipling has, he gets an 
immediate hearing around the world. But, 
when a poet sees nothing in toil but a primal 
curse, nothing in sex but animalism and white 
slavery, nothing in organized industry but 
rapacity, nothing in a big city but tempta- 
tion and corruption, there is but one safe 
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course for him or her,—to let sociology alone 
and draw poetic inspiration from ancient 
history and from inanimate nature.—Current 
Opinion. 


In the city of Tokyo, Japan, forty daily 
newspapers are printed, so a trade journal 
informs us, while in all Japan there are 
about eight hundred dailies. One of these 
has a circulation of 100,000 copies. 


Of the two million trees to be planted on the 
national forests of Montana and Northern 
Idaho during the present fiscal year, one- 
half have been set out this fall and the rest 
will be put in next spring. 


An odd and useful plant of our Pacific 
coast is the soap-root. The grass-like crinkled 
leaves appear close to the ground in the 
spring, and are known to every California 
country dweller. They grow from a deep- 
rooted bulb incased in coarse fibre. If 
the fibre is stripped off and the onion-like 
bulb, crushed between the hands, is rubbed 
in water as one uses a cake of soap, a plentiful 
lather results, as cleansing as any soap 
bought in a store. 


CLOSING 


If you want to make any 
change in your telephone 
service, DO IT NOW, so 
that the corrected listing 
may appear in the next 
Boston Directory 


Give your order at 119 Milk Street, 
165 Tremont Street or 50 Oliver Street, 
Boston, or by telephoning Fort Hill 
7600—the Contract Department 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Don’t conjugate up unnecessary diffi- 
culties,’’ cried Mrs. Twickembury. 


Before the Dentist’s Door.—‘‘If I were 
only sure that the doctor was out, I would 
ring the bell!””—Fliegende Blatter. 


The Associate Editor: ‘‘I have some par- 
agraphs on ‘Socks’ here. Where shall I 
put them?” ‘The Chief: ‘‘Among the foot- 
notes.’’—Clothier and Furnisher. 


“Tn what part of the body is the liver?” 
asked a teacher, while examining the class 
in physiology; and she was a good deal sur- 
prised when the tall boy replied, “‘South of 
the lungs.” 


Garrulous Stranger (on a train): ‘‘My 
wife’s name was Wood. What was yours?” 
Crusty Old Bachelor: ‘‘I guess mine’s name 
was ‘wouldn’t.’ I didn’t get her.’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


The Author: ‘‘I am troubled with insom- 
nia. I lie awake at night hour after hour 
thinking about my literary work.’ His 
friend: ‘‘Why don’t you get up and read 
portions of it?’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“No, my man, this is not mine. It was 
a twenty-dollar bill I lost.”’. ‘But it was a 
twinty dollar-bill before I got it changed, 
sir.” “What did you get it changed for?”’ 
“Och, sure, so the owner could convayniently 
reward me, sor.’’ 


An unprepared man went to address a 
Sunday-school. Thinking to be funny, he 
asked this question: ‘‘What would you do 
before so many bright boys and girls, who 
expected a speech from you, if you had noth- 
ing to say?” “I’d keep quiet,” replied a 
small boy.—St. Louts Mirror. 


Miss De Pretty: “‘I don’t see how you 
whistle through your fingers that way. I 
could never do it in the world.”” Mr. Good- 
heart (wishing to compliment her delicate 
little hands): ‘‘No, Miss De Pretty: if you 
should try it, your whole hand would slip 
into your mouth.’”’—New York Weekly. 


Rev. John Robertson said that one of his 
biggest critics was a man who ostentatiously 
put his fingers in his ears while he was preach- 
ing. The man annoyed him this way for 
a long time, and one time he asked Mr. Spur- 
geon what he should do, Mr. Spurgeon, 
with a twinkle in his eye, said, ‘‘I would—I 
would pray for a fly on his nose.” 


An American gentleman from Buffalo, 
N.Y., entered his name in a hotel register in 
Germany as “James I. King of Buffalo, 
N.Y.” An open-eyed but hasty reporter 
announced in the daily paper that James I., 
King of Buffalo, had arrived in town. Where- 
upon such a tide of beggars, tradesmen, and 
loafers surrounded Mr. King, some of them 
mistaking him for the original ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,”’ 
that he was forced to leave the place. 


Foote, the comedian, dined one day at a 
country inn, and the landlord asked how he 
liked his fare. ‘‘I have dined as well as any 


man in England,’ said Foote. ‘Except 
the mayor!”’ cried the landlord. ‘‘I except 
nobody,’’ said he. ‘“‘But you must!” 
screamed the host. ‘“‘I won’t!” ‘You 
must!’’ At length a petty magistrate took 


Foote before the mayor, who observed that 
it had been customary in that town for a 
great number of years always to “‘except the 
mayor,” and accordingly fined him a shilling 
for not conforming to ancient custom. Upon 
this decision, Foote paid the shilling, at the 
same time observing that he thought the 
landlord the greatest fool in Christendom— 
except the mayor. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
Underground 


Wg 
STE HENSON Garbatve Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Sreruenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MAss. 


“SJUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK: OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 


Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies |) 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the | 


liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 


liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- | 


ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high-order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice”’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—I'rom Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children —brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . ] am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is. refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 centseach carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS. OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, onooven, 0.2, 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
1oo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. joe penser for ber 5 Boys. 
eorge H. Browne, a 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.,}P¥incipals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half betwi Bost 
Situation and Mon York. Na pera 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Courses. 
Studies Giniftate” Mae: Ace Dee 


mestic Science. 

4 Gymnasium, basketball 
Athletics tennis, driving, ponies and 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


